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PART I. 


A urtte higher up the river, but 
almost opposite to the huge mass of 
the Houses of Parliament, lies a broken, 
irregular pile of buildings, at whose 
angle, looking out over Thames, is one 
grey weatherbeaten tower. The broken 
pile is the archiepiscopal Palace of 
Lambeth ; the grey weatherbeaten build- 
ing is its Lollards’ Tower. From this 
tower the mansion itself stretches in 
a varied line to the east, chapel and 
guard-room and gallery and the stately 
buildings of the new house looking 
out on the terrace and the garden, 
while the Great Hall, in which the 
library has now found a home, is the 
low picturesque building which reaches 
southward along the river to the gate. 

The story of each of these spots will in- 
terweave itself with the thread of our 
narrative as we proceed; but I would 
warn my readers at the outset that my 
aim is strictly indicated by the title of 
these papers, and that I do not purpose 
to trace the history of Lambeth in itself, 
or to attempt any architectural or pictu- 
resque description of the place. What 
I attempt is simply to mark, in incident 
after incident which has occurred within 
its walls, the relation of the House to 
the Primates whom it has sheltered for 
seven hundred years, and through them 
to the literary, the ecclesiastical, the 
political history of the realm. 
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Nothing illustrates the last of these 
relations better than the site itself. 

In the new course of national history 
which opened with the Conquest, the 
Church was in truth called to play a part 
greater than she had ever known before. 
Hitherto, the Archbishop had been simply 
the head of the ecclesiastical order—re- 
presentative of the moral and spiritual 
forces on which government was based. 
The Conquest, the cessation of the great 
Witenagemots in which the nation had 
found a voice, turned him into the Tri- 
bune of the People. Foreigner though 
he might be, it was the Primate’s part 
to speak for the conquered race the 
words it could no longer utter. He was, 
in fact, the permanent leader (to borrow 
modern phrase) of a Constitutional Op- 
position ; and, in addition to the older 
religious forces which he wieldeu, he 
wielded a popular and democratic force 
which held the new King and the new 
Baronage in check. It was he who re- 
ceived from the sovereign whom he 
crowned the solemn oath that he would 
rule not by his own will, but according 
to the customs of the realm. It was 
his to call on the people to declare 
whether they chose him for their king, 
to receive the thundered “ Ay, ay,” to 
place the priestly unction on shoulder 
and breast, the royal crown on brow. 
To watch over the observance of the 
covenant of that solemn day, to raise 
obedience and order into religious duties, 
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to uphold the custom and law of the 
realm against personal tyranny, to guard 
amid the darkness and brutality of the 
age those interests of religion, of morality, 
of intellectual life which as yet lay peace- 
fully together beneath the wing of the 
Church,—this was the political office of 
the Primate in the new order which the 
Conquest created, and it was this office 
which expressed itself in the site of the 
house that fronted the King’s house over 
Thames. 

From the days of Anselm to the 
days of Stephen Langton, Lambeth 
fronted Westminster as the Archbishop 
fronted the King. Synod met over 
against Council; the clerical court of 
the one ruler rivalled in splendour, in 
actual influence, the baronial court 
of the other. There was a constitu- 
tional significance in the choice of such 
a spot as the residence of the Primate, 
as there was a significance in the date 
at which the choice was made. So long 
as the political head of the English 
people, as Alfred or Athelstan or Eadgar, 
ruled from Winchester, the spiritual 
head of the English people was content 
to rule from Canterbury. It was when 
the piety of the Confessor and the poli- 
tical prescience of his Norman succes- 
sors brought the Kings finally to West- 
minster that the Archbishops were per- 
manently drawn to their suffragan’s 
manor-house at Lambeth. 

For more than a century of our 
history the great powers which together 
were to make up the England of the 
future lay marshalled thus over against 
each other on either side the water. 
The first event in the annals of their 
new abode illustrates the nobleness of 
the part which during this interval the 
Primates were called upon to play. 
From the moment of his accession, it 
had been the aim of the last Norman 
king to complete the work of the Con- 
quest by the fusion of conquerors and 
conquered. Of this fusion Henry, in 
the outset of his reign, resolved himself 
to be the type ; and, in the teeth of the 
taunting Baronage, the King chose a girl 
of English blood for his wife. He had 
defied the hatred of caste, but a power 


yet stronger than caste-hatred interfered 
to forbid the banns. The age was at 
heart a religious one, and political party- 
spirit veiled itself, not for the first time 
or the last, under religious forms. The 
girl, it was whispered, was a nun of 
Wilton ; from childhood men had seen 
her veiled among the sisterhood. The 
very thought of such a marriage was 
sacrilege of the deepest dye, and even 
Henry was forced to wait the coming of 
the one man, the wisdom and purity of 
whose judgment none could question. 
Anselm was hardly back in England 
before Matilda stood in his presence at 
Lambeth, telling her tale in words whose 
passionate earnestness still breathes 
through the formal page of Secretary 
Eadmer. It was a tale that painted 
vividly the wreck of morals and of law 
during the actual progress of the Con- 
quest. Daughter as she was of the 
Scottish king, and sheltered as it seemed 
by her childish years and the sanctities 
of the cloister, her Aunt Christiana, to 
whose care she had been committed, 
could find no safeguard for her niece 
against the outrage of the Norman 
soldiery but in the monastic veil. Again 
and again the child fluug it from her ; 
she only yielded at last to the unwomanly 
taunts, to the actual blows of her aunt. 
“ As often as I stood in her presence,” 
the girl pleaded passionately to the 
saintly Primate, “I wore the veil, 
trembling as I wore it with indignation 
and grief. But as soon as I could get 
out of her sight I used to snatch it from 
my head, fling it on the ground, and 
trample it in my rage under foot. 
That was the way, and none other, wit- 
ness my conscience, in which I was 
veiled.” 

The tale carried conviction with it to 
Anselm’s ear, as it still does to ours. 
In formal court, with his suffragans 
gathered round him, the Primate cited 
the case publicly before him at Lam- 
beth, and listened to the confirmatory 
witness of the sisterhood. Then the 
girl herself stood forward in the midst 
of her judges, and offered to make oath 
of the truth of her tale. But Anselm 
would hear no more. Those, he said 
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with unwonted heat, who remained un- 
convinced, no oath, even the most 
solemn, would convince ; and with the 
full assent of the Bishops he declared 
her free from conventual bonds. The 
approving shout of the great multitude, 
when a few days after the Archbishop 
set the crown on Matilda’s brow, drowned 
the murmurs of the few whose party 
spirit he had so sharply rebuked. The 
brave, large-hearted act was indeed of 
good omen for the future of his see. To 
us it has a special interest as the first of 
the long series of ecclesiastical judg- 
ments which Lambeth has witnessed, 
and as the one above all others in which 
the Church by the mouth of her Primate 
gave its voice on the side, not of the 
interests of party, but of the common 
welfare of the realm. But for the 
Church of all times the day was a 
memorable one, when the saintliest 
prelate that ever filled the chair of 
Augustine preferred the plea of natural 
justice to the narrow refinements of 
theological prejudice. 

With the union of the English people, 
and the sudden arising of English free- 
dom which followed the Great Charter, 
this peculiar attitude of the Archbishops 
passed necessarily away. When the 
people itself spoke again, its voice was 
heard, not in the hall of Lambeth, but 
in the Chapter-house of Westminster. 
From the day of Stephen Langton, the 
nation has towered higher and higher 
above its mere ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, till the one stands dwarfed beside 
the other, as Lambeth stands dwarfed 
before the mass of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Through the centuries that fol- 
lowed, the Church sank politically into 
non-existence, or survived merely as 4 
vast landowner; its primates, after a 
short effort to resume their older posi- 
tion as mere heads of their order, 
dwindled into ministers and tools of the 
Crown. The Gate-tower of the house, 
the grand mass of brickwork, whose dark 
red tones are so exquisitely brought out 
by the grey stone of its angles and the 
mullions of its broad arch-window, recalls 
an age—that of its builder, Morton— 
when Lambeth, though the residence of 


the first statesman of the day, had really 
lost all hold on the nobler elements of 
political life. Cranmer was soon to 
reveal a yet lower depth in the degrada- 
tion of the solemn influences which the 
primacy embodied to the sanction of 
politicalinfamy. This is not the place for 
discussing the Primate’s character, and 
the first incident of his life at Lambeth 
may remind us what a terrible suffering 
went along with the baseness of his 
career. If there was one person upon 
earth whom Cranmer loved it was Anne 
Boleyn. When the royal summons 
called him to Lambeth to wait till the 
time arrived when his part was to be 
played in the murder of the Queen, his 
affection found vent in words of a strange 
pathos. ‘I loved her not a little,” he 
wrote to Henry in fruitless intercession, 
‘for the love which I judged her to 
“bear towards God and His Gospel. I 
“was most bound to her of all creatures 
“living.” So he wrote, knowing there 
was wrong to be done towards the 
woman he loved which he alone could 
do, and that he would stoop to do it. 
The large garden stretched away north- 
ward from his house then as now, but 
then thick, no doubt, with elm rows 
that have vanished as the great city’s 
smoke drifted over them, and here in 
the early morning (it was but four 
o'clock) a passionate adherent of the 
Queen, who had found sleep impossible, 
and had crossed the river in a boat to 
seek calm in the fresh air and stillness 
of the place, met Cranmer walking. On 
the preceding day Anne had in fact gone 
through the mockery of her trial, but to 
the world outside the little circle of the 
court nothing was known, and it was in 
utter unconsciousness of this that Ales 
told the Archbishop he had been roused 
by a dream of her beheading. Cranmer 
was startled out of his usual calm. 
“ Don’t you know, then,” he asked, after 
a moment’s silence, “ what is to happen 
to-day?” Then raising his eyes to 
heaven, he added with a wild burst of 
tears, “She who has been Queen of 
England on earth will this day become 
a queen in heaven!” Five hours after- 
wards the Queen stood before him as her 
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judge. The Archbishop was seated in 
full episcopal robes in the vaulted erypt 
beneath the chapel, with his assessors 
beside him. The time had come for 
Cranmer to play his part, and Henry 
had reserved for him the basest part of 
all. The possible guilt of Anne may 
acquit her secular judges ; but not even 
the guilt of Anne could alleviate the 
infamy of the Primate. He was called 
on to declare her marriage no marriage 
on the ground of a pre-contract ; and if 
the marriage had been no marriage, her 
sin could be no matter of treason or 
death. But it was no Anselm that sate 
now in Anselm’s judgment-seat. The 
marriage, on Anne’s confession, was 
declared null and void, and the barge 
swept back with its victim to the Tower 
and the block. It is hard to stand in 
that gloomy vault and judge Cranmer 
aright, but it is fair to remember the 
bitterness of his suffering. Impassive as 
he seemed, with the face that never 
changed and sleep seldom known to be 
broken, men saw little of the inner 
anguish with which the tool of Henry’s 
injustice bent before that overmastering 
will. But seldom as it was that the 
silent lips broke into complaint, the 
pitiless pillage of his see wrung fruitless 
protests even from Cranmer. It had 
begun on the very eve of his consecra- 
tion, and till his death Henry played 
sturdy beggar, sometimes with his own 
royal mouth, for the archiepiscopal 
manors. Concession followed conces- 
sion, and yet none sufficed to purchase 
security. The Archbishop lived in the 
very shadow of death. At one time he 
hears the music of the royal barge as it 
passes the palace, and hurries to the 
waterside to greet the King. “I have 
news for you, my chaplain,” Henry jests 
in his brutal fashion, as he draws 
Cranmer on board ; “I know now who 
is the greatest heretic in Kent!” and 
pulling a paper from his sleeve, he shows 
him his denunciation by the preben- 
daries of his own cathedral. At another 
time he is summoned from his bed to 
find Henry pacing the gallery at White- 
hall, and to hear that on the petition of 
the Council the King has consented to 
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his committal to the Tower. Then the 
law of the Six Articles parts him from 
wife and child. “ Happy man that you 
are!” Cranmer groans to Ales, whom, 
with his usual consideration for others, 
he had summoned to Lambeth to warn 
him of his danger as a married priest; 
“ happy man that you are that you can 
escape! I would I could do the same! 
Truly my see would be no hindrance to 
me.” 


Cranmer was freed by his master’s 
death from this helplessness of terror 
only to lend himself to the injustice of 
the meaner masters who followed Henry. 
Their enemies were at least his own, 
and, kindly as from many instances we 
know his nature to have been, its very 
weakness made him spring eagerly in 
such an hour of deliverance at the oppor- 
tunity of showing his power over those 
who so long held him down. On charges 
of the most frivolous nature Gardiner 
and Bonner were summoned before the 
Archbishop at Lambeth, deposed from 
their sees, and flung into prison. It is 
only the record of their trials, as it still 
stands in the pages of Foxe, that can 
enable us to understand the violence of 
the reaction under Mary. Gardiner, 
with characteristic dignity, confined 
himself to simply refuting the charges 
brought against him and protesting 
against the injustice of the court. But 
the coarser, bull-dog nature of Bonner 
turned to bay. By gestures, by scoff, 
by plain English speech he declared 
again and again his sense of the 
wrong that was being done. A temper 
naturally fearless was stung to bra- 
vado by the sense of oppression. As 
he entered the hall at Lambeth he 
passed straight by the Archbishop and 
his fellow-commissioners, still keeping 
his cap on his head as though in uncon- 
sciousness of his presence. One who 
stood by plucked his sleeve, and bade 
him do reverence. Bonner turned 
laughingly round and addressed the 
Archbishop, “What, my Lord, are you 
here? By my troth Isaw you not.” “It 
was because you would not see,” Cran- 
mer sternly rejoined. ‘“ Well,” replied 
Bonner, “you sent for me: have you 
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anything to say to me?” The commis- 
sioner read the charge. The Bishop 
had been commanded in his sermon to 
acknowledge that the acts of the King 
during his minority were as valid as if 
he were of full age. The command 
was flatly in contradiction with existing 
statutes, and the Bishop had, no doubt, 
disobeyed it. But Bonner was too adroit 
to make a direct answer to the charge. 
He gained time by turning suddenly on 
the question of the Sacrament ; he cited 
the appearance of Hooper as a witness 
in proof that it was really on this point 
that he was brought to trial, and he at 
last succeeded in arousing Cranmer’s 
love of controversy. A reply of almost 
incredible profanity from the Arch- 
bishop rewarded Bonner’s perseverance 
in demanding a statement of his belief. 
The Bishop was not slow to accept the 
advantage he had gained. “I am right 
sorry to hear your Grace speak these 
words,” he said, with a grave shake of 
his head, and Cranmer was warned by 
the silence and earnest looks of his 
fellow-commissioners to break up the 
session. Three days after, the addition 
of Sir Thomas Smith, the bitterest of 
Reformers, to the number of his assessors 
emboldened Cranmer to summon Bonner 
again. The court met in the chapel, 
and the Bishop was a second time com- 
manded to reply to the charge. He 
objected now to the admission of the 
evidence of either Hooper or Latimer on 
the ground of their notorious heresy. 
“Tf that be the law,” Cranmer replied 
hastily, “it is no godly law.” “It is 
the King’s law used in the realm,” 
Bonner bluntly rejoined. Again Cran- 
mer’s temper gave his opponent the ad- 
vantage. “Ye be too full of your 
law,” replied the angry Primate; “I 
would wish you had less knowledge in 
that law and more knowledge in God’s 
law and of your duty!” “ Well,” 
answered the Bishop with admirable 
self-command, “seeing your Grace falleth 
to wishing, I can also wish many things 
to be in your person.” It was in vain 
that Smith strove to brush away his ob- 
jections with a contemptuous “ You do 
use us thus to be seen a common lawyer.” 


“ Indeed,” the veteran canonist coolly 
retorted ; “ I knew the law ere you could 
read it!” There was nothing for it but 
a second adjournment of the court. At 
its next session all parties met in hotter 
mood. The Bishop pulled Hooper’s 
books on the Sacrament from his sleeve 
and began reading them aloud. Latimer 
lifted up his head, as he alleged, to still 
the excitementof the people whocrowded 
the chapel, as Bonner believed, to arouse 
a tumult. Cries of “Yea, yea,” “ Nay, 
nay,” interrupted Bonner’s reading. The 
Bishop turned round and faced the 
throng, crying out in humorous defiance, 
“ Ah! Woodcocks! Woodcocks!” The 
taunt was met with universal laughter, 
but the scene had roused Cranmer’s 
temper as well as hisown. The Primate 
addressed himself to the people, protest- 
ing that Bonner was called in question 
for no such matter as he would persuade 
them. Again Bonner turned to the 
people with “Well now, hear what 
the Bishop of London saith for his 
part,” but the commissioners forbade 
him to speak more. The court was at 
last recalled to a quieter tone, but con- 
tests of this sort still varied the proceed- 
ings as they dragged their slow length 
along in chapel and hall. At last Cran- 
mer resolved to make an end. Had he 
been sitting simply as Archbishop, he re- 
minded Bonner sharply, he might have 
expected more reverence and obedience 
from his suffragan. As it was, “at 
every time that we have sitten in com- 
mission you have used such unseemly 
fashions, without all reverence or obe- 
dience, giving taunts and checks as well 
unto us, with divers of the servants 
and chaplains, as also unto certain of 
the ancientest that be here, calling 
them fools and daws, with such like, 
that you have given to the multitude 
an intolerable example of disobedi- 
ence.” “You show yourself to be a 
meet judge!” was Bonner’s scornful 
reply. 1t was clear he had no purpose 
to yield. The real matter at issue, he 
contended, was the docrine of the Sacra- 
ment, and from the very court-room he 
sent his orders to the Lord Mayor to 
see that no heretical opinions were 
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preached before him. At the close of 
the trial he once more made his way to 
the commissioners, and addressed Cran- 
mer in solemn protest against his breach 
of the law. “I am sorry that I being a 
bishop am thus handled at your Grace’s 
hand, but more sorry that you suffer 
abominable heretics to practise as they 
do in London and elsewhere—answer 
it as you can!” and bandying taunts 
with the throng the indomitable Bishop 
followed the officers to the Marshalsea. 
From the degradation of scenes such 
as this Lambeth was raised to new 
dignity and self-respect by the primacy of 
Parker. The first Protestant Archbishop 
was not the man to stoop to servility like 
Cranmer, nor was Elizabeth the queen 
to ask such stooping. But the con- 
cordat which the two tacitly arranged, 
the policy so resolutely clung to in spite 
of Burleigh and Walsingham, by which 
the steady support given by the Crown 
to the new ecclesiastical organization 
which Parker moulded into shape, was 
repaid by the conversion of every clergy- 
man into the advocate of irresponsibie 
government, was perhaps a greater curse 
both to nation and to Church than 
the meanness of Cranmer. It was as if 
publicly to ratify this concordat that the 
Queen came in person to Lambeth in 
the spring of 1573. On either side the 
chapel in that day stood a greater and 
lesser cloister ; the last, on the garden 
side, swept away by the demolitions of 
the eighteenth century, the first still 
filling the space between chapel and 
hall, but converted into domestic offices 
by the “restoration” of our own. Even 
Mr. Blore might have spared the cloisters 
from whose gallery, on the side towards 
Thames, Elizabeth looked down on the 
gay line of nobles and courtiers that 
leaned from the barred windows beneath, 
and on the crowd of meaner subjects 
who filled the court, while she listened 
to Dr. Pearce as he preached from a 
pulpit set by the well in the midst. At 
its close the Queen passed to dinner in 
the Archbishop’s chamber of presence, 
while the noble throng beneath followed 
Burleigh and Lord Howard to the hall, 
whose oaken roof told freshly of Parker's 


hand. At four the passing visit was 
over, and Elizabeth again on her way to 
Greenwich. But, passing as it was, it 
marked the conclusion of the new alliance 
between Church and State, out of which 
the Ecclesiastical Commission was to 
spring: the alliance for protesting against 
whose tyranny blind old Archbishop 
Grindal was soon to be suspended and 
threatened with deposition. But Grin- 
dal’s protest stood alone. In this 
matter—as we shall see in an after 
notice—Whitgift and Bancroft, Abbot 
and Laud, Juxon and Sheldon were at 
one. It required an event more memo- 
rable than any in the political history of 
Lambeth to break these bonds and let 
Church and State go free. 

With Puritanism—with nine-tenths, 
that is, of the religious earnestness of 
the nation—the Elizabethan policy had 
doomed the Establishment to wage un- 
remitting war. For sixty years the 
Primates at their council-board at Lam- 
beth had smitten Puritanism hip and 
thigh. Then, in the triumph of its 
great rebellion, Puritanism had swept 
the Primates from Lambeth, and wreaked 
its hoarded vengeance on the chapel and 
hall where the commission had com- 
monly held its sittings. The chapel 
was desecrated, the hall levelled to the 
ground. Againthe Archbishops returned, 
like the Bourbons, forgetting nothing, 
having learnt hardly anything. If any 
man could have learnt the lesson of 
history, it was the keen, sceptical Shel- 
don, and a visit of Pepys shows us what 
sort of a lesson he had learnt. Pepys 
had gone down the river at noon to 
dinner with the Archbishop, in company 
with Christopher Wren :-—* The first 
“ time I was ever there, and I have long 
“longed for it.” Only a few days be- 
fore he had had a memorable disappoint- 
ment, for “ Mr. Wren and I took boat 
“thinking to dine with my lord of 
‘Canterbury, but when we came to 
‘ Lambeth the gate was shut, which is 
strictly done at twelve o’clock, and 
“nobody comes in afterwards, so we 
* Jost our labour.” On this occasion 
Pepys was more fortunate. He found 
** a noble house and well furnished with 
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“ good pictures and furniture, and noble 
“ attendance in good order, and a great 
“ deal of company, though an ordinary 
“day, and exceeding good cheer, no- 
“where better or so much that ever I 
“ think I saw.” Sheldon, with his usual 
courtesy, gave his visitors kindly wel- 
come, and Pepys was preparing to with- 
draw at the close of dinner when he 
heard news which induced him to 
remain. The almost incredible scene 
that followed must be told in his own 
words :—“ Most of the company gone, 
“and I going, I heard by a gentleman 
“ of a sermon that was to be there ; and 
“so I stayed to hear it, thinking it to be 
“ serious, till by and by the gentleman 
“told me it was a mockery, by one 
“ Cornet Bolton, a very gentlemanlike 
“ man, that behind a chair did pray and 
“ preach like a Preshyter Scot, with all 
“ the possible imitation in grimaces and 
voice. And his text about the hang- 
ing up their harps upon the willows ; 
and a serious, good sermon too, ex- 
“ claiming against bishops, and crying 
“up of my good Lord Eglington till it 
“ made us all burst. But I did wonder 
“to hear the Bishop at this time to 
“make himself sport with things of 
“ this kind ; but I perceive it was shown 
“ to him as a rarity, and he took care to 
“have the room door shut; but there 
“were about twenty gentlemen there, 
“ infinitely pleased with the “ novelty.” 

It was “novelties” like these that led 
the last of the Stuarts to his fatal belief 
that he could safely defy a Church that 
had so severed itself from English religion 
in doing the work of the Crown. The 
pen of a great historian has told for all 
time the story of the Seven Bishops, and 
it is only as it bears on Lambeth that I 
venture to tell it here. Sancroft had 
long been secluded in his house when 
the Declaration of Indulgence was sent 
to him. He was sick in body and in 
mind. The silent opposition he had 
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already ventured to display by with- 
drawal from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion had put a stress on the old man’s 
loyalty which he could ill bear. But 
servile as his loyalty was, he had given 
significant proofs that it would yield to 


his fidelity to the Church, and at this 
last outrage a spirit worthy of the history 
he represented kindled within him, 
Again, as in the days of Anselm or of 
Langton, Lambeth fronted Westminster. 
Again in the silence of Parliament its 
voice became the mouthpiece of the 
realm. Late in the evening of the 
eighteenth of May, Ken, with five other 
of his suffragans, were gathered round 
Sancroft—no doubt in the archiepiscopal 
closet which lay between the gallery and 
the chapel. With them stood a group 
of men yet more illustrious than them- 
selves—Grove and Sherlock, Patrick 
and Stillingfleet, and two whom that 
day’s work was to lift into the chair of 
Augustine, Tillotson, dean of Canterbury, 
and Tenison, vicar of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. In cumbrous sentences the 
Archbishop drew up the famous petition 
which, while it asserted the loyalty of 
the Church and the readiness of the 
prelates to meet in Parliament the 
scruples of the Dissenters, avowed the 
impossibility of publishing a declaration 
so plainly in violation of the law. With 
the petition that they had signed the 
six Bishops crossed late in the evening 
to Whitehall. Sancroft remained at 
his house. In framing the petition he 
seemed to have done all that his nature 
suffered him todo. He remained silent 
at Lambeth till the royal warrant hurried 
him from the council-board to the Tower. 
Released upon bail, he found the foot- 
guards drawn up before his gate, and 
craving his benediction as he passed 
through their ranks. Again at the close 
of June his barge shot across the river 
to Whitehall, and the Primate of all 
England stood in the midst of his 
suffragans a culprit at the bar. Lam- 
beth heard the great cheer that rang 
from the court to Thames and far down 
the river to the bridge at the news of 
their acquittal, And in that cheer it 
heard the lesson not of that day only, 
but of its whole political history, the 
voice that still bids the Church of 
England break with the dead traditions 
of the past, and fling herself boldly on 
the living sympathies of a free people. 











A BRAVE LADY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THERE is a proverb which sometimes 
seems amazingly true, that “ heaven 
takes care of fools and drunkards.” 
Can it be for their own sake, or is it 
out of pity for those belonging to them, 
to whom they serve as a sort of per- 
manent discipline—the horsehair shirt 
and nightly scourge which are supposed 
to contribute to the manufacture of 
saints? And it is one of the most 
mysterious lessons of life, that such 
often is the case; that out of the 
wickedness of one-half of the world is 
evolved the noble self-devotedness of 
the other half. Why this should be, we 
know not, and sometimes in our igno- 
rance it makes us very angry ; but so it 
is, and we cannot help seeing it. 

Of a truth, whether he himself thought 
so or not, Providence had all his life 
taken pretty good careof Edward Scanlan. 
His “good luck” followed him still. 
When, on Mr. Oldham’s private affairs 
being laid open to his lawyer and 
doctor—who were also, fortunately, the 
two churchwardens of the parish—it 
was , discovered that the Rector had 
been paying his curate for salary the 
whole amount of the small living of 
Ditchley — still no objections were 
made. His was considered’ so very 
peculiar a case, that the labourer was 
found worthy of his hire, and it was 
cheerfully continued to him. Arrange- 
ments were made whereby the curate 
should take the entire duty of the parish, 
until, at Mr. Oldham’s death, the 
living should fall in; when—as the 
patronage of it happened by a curious 


chance to belong to Lady Emma’s hus- 
band, Mr. Lascelles—there was exceed- 
ing probability of its being bestowed 
upon Mr. Scanlan. At least, so said 
Dr. Waters confidentially to Mrs. Scan- 
lan, and she listened silently, with that 
nervous, pained expression which always 
came upon her anxious face when people 
talked to her about her future or her 
children’s. 

But for the present things went 
smoothly enough both with her and 
them; more so than for a long time. 
Impelled by his wife’s influence, grate- 
ful for the ease with which she had got 
him out of his money-difficulty and 
never reproached him with it, or else 
touched by some conscience-stings of 
his own concerning Mr. Oldham, at the 
time of the Rector’s illness Mr. Scan- 
lan behaved so well, was so active, so 
sympathetic, so kind, that the whole 
parish was loud in his praise. His 
sinking popularity rose to its pristine 
level. All the world was amiably dis- 
posed towards him, and towards his 
hard-worked, uncomplaining wife. In 
the genera] opening-up of things, people 
found out Mrs. Scanlan’s private rela- 
tions with Priscilla Nunn. The ladies 
of her acquaintance, who had worn her 
mended lace and bought her beautiful 
muslin embroidery, so far from looking 
down upon her, rather honoured her 
for it ; and, with the warm, good heart 
of country gentlewomen, patronised 
Priscilla’s shop, till Mrs. Scanlan had 
more work than she could do.' 

Also, when another secret mysteriously 
came to light, probably through the 
Curate’s own garrulousness, and it was 
whispered abroad that Mr. Scanlan had 
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greatly hampered himself by going surety 
forafriend—a most talented, amiable, but 
temporarily unfortunate friend (which 
was the poetical version that reached 
Wren’s Nest)—the sympathy of these 
dear innocent country people rose to 
such a height that when somebody 
proposed subscribing a purse as a deli- 
cate testimony of their respect for their 
curate, it was soon filled to the amount 
of sixty pounds. Thereto was added a 
gown and cassock, a Bible and Prayer- 
book—all of which were presented to 
Mr. Scanlan with great éclat. And he 
acknowledged the gift in an address so 
long and effective that, yielding to 
general entreaty, he had it printed—at 
his own expense of course—and dis- 
tributed gratis throughout the county. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Scanlan sat at home 
at Wren’s Nest, sewing at her lace and 
embroidery more diligently than ever, 
for it was not unnecessary. All these 
glories without doors did not provide 
any additional comforts within—at least 
none that were perceptible—so great 
was the increase of expenses. Dazzled 
by the excitement of his new position, 
his vaniiy tickled, his sense of impor- 
tance increased by being now “ monarch 
of all he surveyed” in the large and 
increasing parish of Ditchley, Mr. 
Scanlan launched out more and more 
every day, and was every day less ame- 
nable to his wife’s gentle reasonings. 
Not ‘that he openly contradicted her : 
indeed, when differences occurred, he 
continually allowed that her way was 
the right way; but he never followed 
it, and never lacked excuses for not 
following it ;—the good of the parish, 
the good of the family, his position as a 
clergyman, and so on. He was not 
honest enough to say he did a thing 
because he liked to do it, but always 
found some roundabout reason why it 
was advisable to doit: at which, finally, 
Josephine only came to smile without 


-replying one single word. Women learn 


in time, out of sheer hopelessness, these 
melancholy hypocrisies. 

Meanwhile the Curate’s money “burnt 
a hole in his pocket,” as Bridget ex- 
pressed it—a bigger hole every day ; 
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and had it not been for his wife’s earn- 
ings, the family must often have run 
very short—the family, which, besides 
the younger four, comprised now a 
great tall youth, almost a young man, 
and a girl, small and pale, plain and 
uninteresting—but yet a growing-up 
maiden, on the verge of womanhood— 
more of a woman, in precocity of heart 
and feeling, than many of the young 
ladies of Ditchley now “come out,” and 
even engaged to be married. But there 
was no coming out and no sweet love 
episode for poor little Adrienne. Her 
mother, looking at her, felt sure she 
would be an old maid, and was glad she 
saw no one she was likely to care for, 
so as to wound her tender heart with 
any unfortunate attachment; for the 
child was of an imaginative nature, just 
one of those girls who are apt to fall 
in love—innocently as hopelessly ; and 
never get over it as long as they live. 
So, if she ever thought of the matter 
at all, Josephine was thankful that her 
girl, shut up in her quiet obscurity, was 
safe so far. 

César was different. About him she 
had no end of anxieties. He was a 
manly, precocious boy ; full of fun, keen 
in his enjoyment of life ; rough a little, 
though his innate gentlemanhood kept 
him from ever being coarse. Still, in 
spite of her care, his frank, free, boyish 
nature inclined him to be social, and he 
caught the tone of his associates. He 
was growing up to manhood with a 
strong provincial accent, and a gauche 
provincial manner, much more like the 
shop-boys, bankers’ clerks, and lawyers’ 
apprentices of Ditchley, than the last 
descendant of the long race of De Bou- 
gainville. 

It might have been a weakness, but 
she clung to it still—this poor woman, 
to whom the glories of her ancestry were 
now a mere dream-—her love of the noble 
line which had upheld for centuries that 
purest creed of aristocracy—that “all the 
sons were brave, and all the daughters 
virtuous.” Now, indeed, it was little 
more than a fairy tale, which she told 
to her own sons and daughters in the 
vague hope of keeping alive in them 
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the true spirit of nobility which had so 
shone out in their forefathers. Never- 
theless, she felt bitterly how circum- 
stances were dead against her poor chil- 
dren, and how it would be almost a 
miracle if she could keep their heads 
above water, and bring them up to be any- 
thing like gentlemen and gentlewomen. 

Her husband seemed very indifferent 
to the matter. Indeed, after listening for 
some time, very impatiently, to her argu- 
ments, that they should make some sacri- 
fice in order to send César to college, he 
negatived the whole question. It did 
not affect him personally, and therefore 
assumed but small dimensicns in his 
mind. He seldom saw César except on 
Sundays, when it rather annoyed him 
to have such a big fellow, taller than 
himself, calling him father. As he said 
one day to Josephine, “it made one 
look so old.” 

And all this while the poor old Rector 
lay in his shut-up room, or was dragged 
slowly up and down the paths of his 
pretty garden, a melancholy spectacle, 
which gradually the people about him 
and his sympathising parishioners grew 
so accustomed to that it ceased to affect 
them. Satisfied that he had every 
alleviation of his condition that wealth 
could supply, they left him to be taken 
care of by his faithful old servants until 
should come the happy release ; at first 
looked forward to continually, but 
gradually becoming less imminent. Even 
Lady Emma—his most affectionate and 
nearest friend, though only a third or 
fourth cousin—after coming from Vienna 
to Ditchley, and staying a few days, 
returned, scarcely expecting to see him 
alive again. Yet he lingered—one year 
—a year and a half, in much the same 
state: partially conscious, it was sup- 
posed, but able neither to speak nor to 
move. He ate, drank, and slept, how- 
ever, — passively, but peacefully as a 
child : his eyes were often as sharp and 
as bright as ever, and the workings of 
his countenance showed considerable in- 
telligence, but otherwise his life was a 
total blank. Death itself seemed to 
have forgotten him. 

Mrs. Scanlan went to see him every 


Sunday—her leisure day, and her hus- 
band’s busiest one, which fact made less 
apparent the inevitable necessity which 
she soon discovered, that she must pay 
her visits alone. From the first appear- 
ance of his curate at the Rector’s bedside, 
Mr. Oldham had testified so strong a 
repugnance to his company that it was 
necessary to invent all sorts of excuses 
—thankfully enough received by Mr. 
Scanlan—to keep him away. And so the 
formal visits of condolence and sick-room 
prayers—spiritual attentions which Mr. 
Scanlan paid, because he thought people 
would expect him to pay, to his rector— 
were tacitly set aside, or took place only 
at the longest intervals that were con- 
sistent with appearances. 

However, in all societies he testified 
the utmost feeling, assured the parish- 
ioners that his “dear and excellent 
friend” was quite “prepared.” Once, 
when this question was put to Mrs. 
Scanlan, she was heard to answer “ that 
if not prepared already, she thought it was 
rather late to begin preparations for death 
now ; and that for her part sheconsidered 
living was quite as important, and as 
difficult, as dying.” Which remark was 
set down as one of the “ extraordinary ” 
things Mrs. Scanlan sometimes said— 
confirming the doubt whether she was 
quite the pleasant person that she used 
to be. 

Her pleasantness—such as it was— 
she kept for Mr. Oldham’s sick chamber; 
where the old man lay in his sad life- 
in-death, all day long. He was very 
patient, ordinarily: suffered no pain: 
and perhaps his long, lonely life made 
him more submissive to that perpetual 
solitude, which for him had begun even 
before the imprisonment of the grave. 
He seemed always glad to see Mrs. 
Scanlan. She talked to him, though 
not much—it was such a mournful 
monologue to carry on—still he would 
look interested, and nod his head, and 
try to mumble out his uncertain words 
in reply. She read to him, which he 
always enjoyed immensely. She too ; 
since it was the first time for many years 
that she had had leisure for reading, or 
considered it right to make for herself 
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that leisure. But now she did it not 
for herself ; and it was astonishing how 
many books she got through, and what 
a keen enjoyment she had of them. 
And sometimes she would simply bring 
her work and sit beside him, telling him 
anything which came into her head— 
the news of the parish, her children’s 
doings and sayings; to which latter he 
always listened with pleasure ; and she 
had now no hesitation in talking about 
them. Whatever the future might be, 
it was settled by this time. Pride and 
delicacy were alike needless: the poor 
helpless old man could alter nothing 
now. So she lay passive on her vars 
and tided down with the stream. After 
Mr. Oldham’s illness there came a season 
of unwonted peace for poor Mrs. Scanlan. 

But it was a false peace—impossible 
to last very long. 

There is another proverb—I fear I 
am fond of proverbs—* Set a beggar 
on horseback and he will ride to the 
devil.” Now, without likening Mr. 
Scanlan to a beggar, or accusing him 
of that dangerous equestrian exercise, 
there is no doubt he was one of the 
many men who are much safer walking 
on foot. That is, too great liberty was 
not good for him. He did better as 
the poor curate—limited by his pre- 
scribed line of duties, and steadied by 
the balance-weight of his sagacious old 
rector,—than when he was left to him- 
self, responsible to nobody, and with 
the whole parish on his hands. He 
was not a good man of business, being 
neither accurate nor methodical. Clever 
he might be; but a clever man is not 
necessarily a wise man. Ere long, he 
began doing a good many foolish things. 

Especially with reference to one 
favourite béte noire he had—Puseyism, 
as it began to be called. A clergyman 
with these proclivities had settled in the 
next parish, and attempted various in- 
novations — quire-singing, altar-decora- 
ting, daily services—which had greatly 
attracted the youth of Ditchley. They 
ran after the High Church vicar, just 
as once their predecessors had run after 
the young Evangelical curate, which the 


old Evangelical curate did not like at all. 


Mr. Scanlan’s congregation fell from 
him, which irritated his small vanity to 
the last degree. He tried various ex- 
pedieats to lure them back,—a new 
organ, a Dorcas society, a fancy bazaar, 
—all those religious dissipations which 
often succeed so well in a country com- 
munity which happens to have plenty 
of money and nothing to do—but the 
errant sheep would not be recalled. At 
length, maddened by his rival’s successes, 
and by the beautiful new church that 
was being built for him, a brilliant 
thought struck Mr. Scanlan that he 
would try building too. The old school- 
house, coeval with the parish church of 
Ditchley, wanted repairs sadly. He 
proposed to pull it down and erect a 
new one, of commodious size and Gothic 
design, a great deal finer and more ex- 
pensive than the obnoxious church. 

This idea restored all his old anima- 
tion and sanguine energy. He brought 
down an architect from London, and 
went round the parish with him, plan 
in hand, collecting subscriptions. And 
Ditchley still keeping up its old spirit 
of generosity, these came in so fast that 
a goodly sum was soon laid up in the 
Ditchley bank, in the combined names 
of the architect and the treasurer, who 
was, of course, the Reverend Edward 
Scanlan. A very simple transaction, 
which nobody inquired into; and even 
Mrs. Scanlan was scarcely cognizant 
of the fact. Indeed, her husband had 
rather kept her in the dark as to 
the whole matter; it pleased him to 
do it all himself, and to say with a 
superior air that “ women knew nothing 
of business.” ; 

But presently, top-heavy with his 
success, he became a little difficult to 
deal with at home, and prone to get 
into petty squabbles abroad—womanish 
squabbles, if I may malign my sex by 
using the adjective. But 1 have seen 
as much spite, as much smallness, among 
men, as among any women, only they were 
men who had lost all true manliness by 
becoming conceited egotists, wrapped 
up in self, and blind to any merit save 
their own. When these happen to be 
fathers of families, how the domestic 
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barque is ever guided with such a steers- 
man at the helm, God knows! Nothing 
saves it from utter shipwreck, unless 
another hand quietly takes the rudder, 
and, strongin woman’s invisible strength, 
though with streaming eyes and bleed- 
ing heart, steers the vessel on. 

So had done, or had tried to do, 
against many cross-currents and dan- 
gerous shoals, poor Josephine Scanlan. 
But now her difficulties increased so 
much that sometimes her numbed hand 
almost failed in its task ; the very stars 
grew dim above her ; everything seemed 
wrapped in a dim fog, and she herself as 
far from land as ever. 

Hitherto, though, as before hinted, 
Mr. Scanlan had hung up his fiddle at 
his own door, he had always played 
satisfactorily at his neighbours’, But 
now he did not get on quite so well 
with them as formerly. There broke 
out in him a certain quarrelsomeness, 
supposed by Saxons to be a peculiarly 
Hibernian quality,and perhaps it is, with 
the lowest type of Irish character. He 
was always getting into hot water, and 
apparently enjoying the bath, as if it 
washed away a dormant irritability, 
which his wife had never noticed in 
him before. Now she did, and won- 
dered at it a little, till she grew accus- 
tomed to it, as to many other faults in 
him, which, like notches in the bark of 
a tree, grew larger and uglier year by 
year. 

So large, that the children themselves 
noticed them. It was useless to keep 
up the high ideal of paternal perfection, 
which is the salvation of a family ; the 
blessed doctrine that the father can do 
no wrong; that he must be obeyed, be- 
cause he would never exact any obedi- 
ence that was not for the child’s good ; 
must be loved, because he loves so 
dearly every member of his household. 
Indeed, these young people sharply 
criticised, secretly or openly, their 
father’s motives and actions, and con- 
tinually made out of them excuses for 
their own shortcomings: “Oh, Papa 
says so-and-so, and nobody blames him ;” 
* Papa told me to do such and such 
things, so of course I must do them ;” 
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until Mrs. Scanlan was almost driven 
wild by the divided duty of wife and 
mother,—a position so maddening that 
I should think a woman could hardly 
keep her senses in it, save by steadily 
fixing her eyes upwards, on a higher 
duty than either, that which she owes 
to her God. But, for many a year, He who 
reveals Himself by the title of “the 
Father,” and the promise “I will be an 
husband unto you,” had veiled Himself 
from her in the clouds and darkness 
generated by her mortal lot, which was 
such a daily mockery of both these 
names. 

She herself was cruelly conscious how 
much she was changed, and how rapidly 
changing ; growing callous to pain, in- 
different to pleasure, even that of her 
children ; neglectful of her appearance 
and theirs ; allowing her household to 
sink into those untidy ways, so abhor- 
rent to inbred refinement, which mark 
the last despondency of poverty. The 
bright energy with which she used to 
preach to Bridget and the children on 
the subject of clean faces and clean 
clothes ; order, neatness, and prettiness— 
since no narrowness of means warranted 
a family in living in a daily muddle, 
like pigs in a stye—all this was quite 
gone. She rarely complained and never 
scolded. Towards her husband, above 
all, she was falling into that passive state 
of indifference, sadder than either grief 
or anger. She took little interest in his 
affairs, and seldom asked him any 
questions about them. "Where was the 
use of it, when she could place no 
reliance on his answers ? 

Oftentimes, with a bitter joy, she 
thought how much wiser Mr. Oldham 
had been than she in pledging her to 
keep the secret ; and how well it was 
that she still retained it ; if, indeed, there 
were any secret to retain. That, until 
the Rector’s death, she could not pos- 
sibly discover. He must have made 
his will, but in whose possession it 
was, or whether anybody was aware of 
its contents, she knew no more than 
that often-appealed-to personage, the 
man in the moon ; who seemed to have 
as much influence over her destiny 
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as anything else, or anybody either, in 
heaven or earth. She felt herself drift- 
ing along in blind chance, not knowing 
from day to day what would happen, or 
what she ought to do. 

Often, when returning home from her 
evening visits to Mr. Oldham, she wished 
she had never heard from him one word 
about his money or its destination,—that 
she had struggled on patiently, as a poor 
curate’s wife, and made her boys little 
butchers or bakers, and her girls mil- 
liners or school teachers, to earn an 
honest livelihood by the sweat of their 
brow. Then again, in her passionate 
ambition for them, she felt that to realize 
this fortune, to give them all they 
wanted and make them all she desired 
them to be, she would have “ sold her 
soul to the devil,” had that personage 
appeared to her, as he did to Doctor 
Faustus and other tempted souls. She 
could understand thoroughly the old 
wives’ tales about persons bewitched or 
possessed: sometimes she felt Satan 
almost as near to her as if he had started 
out of a bush on the twilight common, 
and confronted her in the visible like- 
ness of the Prince of the power of the 
air,—hoofs, horns, tail, and all. 

Thus time went on, and it was 
already two years since Mr, Oldham’s 
attack; yet still no kind angel of 
death had appeared to break with mer- 
ciful touch his fetters of flesh, and lift 
him, a happy new-born soul, out of 
this dreary world into the world ever- 
lasting. And still to the much-tried 
mother remained unsolved the mystery of 
life, more difficult, as she had once truly 
said, than dying: and she knew not 
from week to week either what she 
ought to do, or how she should 
do it—above all, with regard to her 
children. 

They were growing up fast: César 
being now a tall youth of sixteen—very 
handsome: with the high aquiline fea- 
tures and large-limbed frame of his 
Norman ancestors : not clever exactly,— 
Louis was the clever one among the 
boys,—but sensible, clear-headed, warm- 
hearted: with a keen sense of right 
and wrong—which he acted upon in 


a somewhat hard and fierce fashion, 
not uncommon in youth. But in this 
his mother rather encouraged than con- 
demned him. Any harshness of principle 
was better to her than that fatal laxity 
which had been, and continued to be, 
the bane of her domestic life. 

César and his father were cast in such 
a totally opposite mould, that, as years 
advanced, they naturally divided further 
and further. Both were very much 
out of the house, and, when they 
met within it, they kept a polite 
neutrality. Still sometimes domestic 
jars occurred; and one great source 
of irritation was the father’s extreme 
anxiety that his son’s school-days should 
end and he should begin to earn his own 
living. Of course, as he reasoned, a poor 
curate’s sons could not expect their 
father to do more than give them a 
respectable education. The rest they 
must do for themselves. 

“ Yes,” their mother would say, when 
the question was argued, and say no 
more—how could she !—Only she con- 
trived to stave off the evil day as long 
as possible: and keep César steadily at 
his studies in the grammar-school, which 
was a very good school in its way, till 
something turned up. 

At last, unfortunately, something did 
turn up. Mr. Scanlan came home one 
night in high satisfaction ; the manager 
of Ditchley bank having offered to take 
César as junior clerk with a salary of a 
few shillings a week. 

Josephine stood aghast. Not that 
she objected to her boy’s earning his 
living, but she wished him first to get 
an education that would fit him for 
doing it, thoroughly and well, and make 
him equal for any chances of the future, 
particularly that future to which she 
still clung, as at least a possibility. But 
here, as on every hand, she was stopped 
by her sore secret. 

“Tt is a kind offer,” said she hesi- 
tatingly, “‘and perhaps we may think of 
it when—when the boy has quite 
finished his education 4d 

* Finished his education ! What more 
education can he get? You surely don’t 
keep up that silly notion of his going 
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to college? Why, that is only for 
lads whose parents are wealthy—heirs 
to estates, and so on.” 

‘What does my boy say himself about 
the matter? He is old enough to have 
a voice in his own future.” And Jose- 
phine turned to her son, who stood 
sullen and silent. 

“No; children should never decide 
for themselves,” said Mr. Scanlan 
harshly. ‘You are talking, my dear 
wife, as if we were people of property, 
when in our circumstances the principal 


object ought to be to get the boys off 


our hands as quickly as possible.” 

«Get our boys off our hands !” 

“ Exactly ; let them maintain them- 
selves and cease to be a burthen on their 
father. Why, that big fellow there 
eats as much as a man, and his tailor’s 
bill is nearly as heavy as my own. I 
should be only too glad to see him pay- 
ing it himself.” 

“So should I, father,” said the boy 
bitterly. 

“Then why don’t you jump at once 
at the chance, and say you will go to 
the Bank ?” 

“Do you wish to go? Answer 
honestly, my son. Would you like to 
be a bank clerk ?” 

“No, mother, I shouldn't,” said 
César sturdily. “ And what’s more—as 
I told Papa, while we were walking home 
—I won't be one, and nobody shall 
make me.” 

“T’'ll make you!” cried Mr. Scanlan 
furiously. 

César curled his lips a little—“T 
think, father, if I were you I wouldn't 
attempt to try.” 

There was nothing disrespectful in 
the boy’s manner ; if it expressed any- 
thing, it was simple indifference. César 
evidently did not think it worth while 
to quarrel with his father; and, tamed 
by the perfectly courteous tone, and per- 
haps scarcely hearing the words, the 
father seemed to hesitate at quarrelling 
with his son. They stood face to face, 
César leaning over his mother’s chair, 
and she clasping secretly, with a nervous 
warning clasp, the hand which he had 
laid upon her shoulder. <A father and 








son more unlike each other could hardly 
be. Such differences nature does make, 
and often the very circumstances of 
education and early association that 
would seem to create similarity, prevent 
it. One extreme produces another. 

“ César,” whispered his mother, “ you 
must not speak in that way to Papa and 
me. ‘Tell us plainly what you desire, 
and we will do our best to accomplish 
it.” 

“Papa knows my mind. I told it to 
him this evening,” said the boy care- 
lessly. “I’m ready to earn my living: 
but I won’t earn it among those snobs 
in the Ditchley bank.” 

“ How snobs? They are all the sons of 
respectable people,and very gentlemanly- 
looking young fellows,” said the father. 
“ Quite as well-dressed as you.” 

“Very likely: I don’t care much for 
my clothes. But I do care for having 
to do with gentlemen ; and they’re not 
gentlemen. Mamma wouldn’t think they 
were.” 

“Why not ?” 

“They drink; they smoke; they 
swear ; they idle about and play bil- 
liards. I don’t like them, and I won’t 
be mixed up with them. Find me 
something else, some honest, hard work, 
and J’ll do it ; but that I won’t do, and 
so I told you.” 

And César, drawing himself up to his 
full height, fixed his honest eyes—his 
mother’s eyes—full on “the author of 
his being,” as poets and moralists would 
say—implying in that fact a claim to 
every duty, every sacrifice. True enough 
when the author of a child’s existence 
has likewise been the origin of every- 
thing that ennobles, and brightens, and 
makes existence valuable. Not otherwise. 

“My son,” said his mother, anxiously 
interfering, “how comes it that you 
know so much about these clerks at the 
Bank? You have never been there ?” 

“Oh yes, I have; many times, on 
Papa’s messages.” 

“What messages ?” 

César hesitated. 

“7 meant to have told you, my dear,” 
said his father, hastily, ‘only it con- 
cerned a matter in which you take so 

















little interest. And it is quite separate 
from your bank account—and you know 
Iam very glad you should draw and cash 
all our cheques yourself, because then 
you know exactly how the money 
goes,” 

“What does all this mean?” said 
Mrs. Scanlan, wearily—“ Money, money 
—nothing but money. I am sick of 
the very sound of the word.” 

“So am I too, my dearest wife— 
and therefore I never mention it. These 
were merely parish matters—money 
required in the school, which I have 
once or twice sent César to get for me.” 

“Once or twice, father! Why, I 
have been to the bank every week these 
two months! I have fetched out for 
you—one—two, let me see, it must 
be nearly two hundred and fifty 
pounds.” 

“You are an excellent arithmetician ; 
would have made your fortune as 
a banker,” said the father; and patted 
his son on the shoulder in a con- 
ciliatory manner. “ But do not bother 
your mother with all this. As I told 
you, she is a woman, and you and I are 
men :—we ought not to trouble her with 
any business matters.” 

“No, I'll never trouble her more 
than I can help,” said the boy, fondly. 
“But indeed, Mamma asked me a 
direct question, and to put her off 
would have been as bad as telling her 
a lie.” 

“Yes, my son,” said Josephine, with 
a gasp, almost of agony. How was she 
ever to steer her course? how keep this 
lad in the right way—the straight and 
narrow road—while his father-—— 

Mr. Scanlan looked exceedingly un- 
comfortable. He avoided the counte- 
nances of both wife and son. He began 
talking rapidly and inconsequently— 
about the school-building and the 
responsibility it was—and the great 
deal he had to do, with nobody to 
help him. 

*‘ For, my dear, asa clergyman’s wife, 
you know you are no help to me what- 
ever. You never visit: you take no 
position in the parish: you inquire 
about nothing : you hear nothing.” 
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“T shall be glad to hear,” said Jose- 
phine, rousing herself, with a faint 
dread that she had let matters go too 
far, that there were things it would be 
advisable she should hear. “For in- 
stance, this money the boy spoke of—I 
suppose it was wanted for the school- 
house, to pay the architect or builder. 
Have you then nearly finished your 
building ?” 

“ Why, the walls are so low I can 
jump over them still, as Remus did over 
the walls of Rome,” said César, laughing, 
but his father turned away, scarlet with 
confusion. 

“T won't be criticised and catechised, 
before my own son too,” said he, 
angrily. “César! go to bed at once.” 

The boy looked surprised, but still 
prepared to depart: kissed his mother, 
and said goodnight to his father: po- 
litely, if not very affectionately ;—Mr. 
Scanlan’s fondling days with his chil- 
dren had been long done. 

“Shall you want me to take that 
message to Mr. Langhorne, father? I’m 
ready to fetch and carry as much as 
ever you like. Only I thought I heard 
you tell somebody that the money sub- 
scribed was untouched. What am I to 
say if he asks me about the 250/. you 
had?” 

César might not have meant it—pro- 
bably, shrewd boy as he was, he did not 
as yet see half-way into the matter—but 
quite unconsciously he fixed upon his 
father those intense dark eyes, and the 
father cowered before them. 

“ Hold your tongue, you goose ; what 
do you know about business?” said he, 
sharply: and then César woke up to 
another fact—to more facts than it was 
fitting a boy of his age should begin 
studying and reasoning upon ; especially 
with regard to his own father. 

As for the mother, she looked from 
one to the other of them—these two 
men ; for César was fast growing into a 
man, with all manly qualities rapidly 
developing in mind as in body—looked, 
and shivered: shivered down to the 
very core of her being. God had laid 
upon her the heaviest burthen He can 
lay upon a woman. She had lived to see 
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her husband stand self-convicted before 
the son she had borne to him. 

Convicted—of what ? 

It was quite true she had taken little 
interest in this school-building: she 
hardly knew why, except that her in- 
terest in everything seemed to have 
died out very much of late: a dull 
passive indifference to life and all its 
duties had come over her. And Ed- 
ward had so many projects which 
never resulted in anything. She did 
not believe this would, and thought 
little about it: indeed, the mere facts 
of it reached her more through her 
neighbours than her husband, who 
seemed very jealous of her interference 
in the matter. When his first enthu- 
siasm had ceased, and the subscrip- 
tions were all collected and placed 
in the Bank, he gave up talking and 
thinking about it. 

But now she must think and inquire 
too, for it had appeared before her sud- 
denly, and in a new and alarming light. 
The money which Mr. Scanlan had 
drawn out, evidently not for business 
purposes, whose money was it, and 
what had’ he done with it ? 

He had said truly that she managed all 
the household finances now. He left 
them to her, it was less trouble; and 
she had contrived to make ends meet— 
even including two journeys to London, 
which he said were necessary: and to 
which she consented more readily—see- 
ing Mr. Summerhayes was not there. The 
artist had found England too hot to hold 
him, and disappeared permanently to 
Rome. No fear therefore of his further 
influence over that weak facile nature, 
with whom it was a mere chance which 
influence was uppermost. Except for 
one thing=-and the wife thanked God 
all her days for that—Edward Scan- 
lan’s pleasures were never criminal. 
But what had he wanted that money 
for, and how had he spent it? Painful 
as the question was, she must ask it. 
To let such a thing go uninquired into 
might be most dangerous. 

When her boy was gone, she sat silent, 
thinking how best she could arrive at 
the truth. For it was always necessary 


to arrive at it by a sadly ingenious ap- 
proximation ; the direct truth her hus- 
band had never told her in his life. Even 
now, he glanced at the door, as if on 
any excuse he would be glad to escape. 
But at eleven o'clock on a wet night even 
the most henpecked husband would 
scarcely wish to run away. 

A henpecked husband! How we jest 
over the word, and despise the man to 
whom we apply it. But do we ever 
consider what sort of a man he is, and 
must necessarily be? A coward—since 
only a coward would be afraid of a 
woman, be she good or bad ; a domestic 
traitor and hypocrite, whose own weak- 
ness sinks him into what is perhaps his 
safest condition—that of a slave. If 
men knew how we women—all honest 
and womanly women—scorn slaves and 
worship heroes, they would blame not 
us but themselves, when they are “ hen- 
pecked.” 

Few men could have looked less like 
a hero, and more like a whipped hound 
—than Edward Scanlan at this moment. 

** My dear,” said he, rising and light- 
ing his candle, “don’t you think you 
had better go to bed? It is late enough.” 

“T could not sleep,” she said irri- 
tably. She was often irritable now— 
inwardly at least, and sometimes it 
showed outside, for she was not ex- 
actly an “amiable” woman. There 
was a sound, healthy sweetness in her 
at the core, but she was like a fruit 
that has never been properly shone upon, 
never half-ripened; she set a man’s 
teeth on edge sometimes, as she did 
just now. “How you can sleep, with 
that matter on your mind, I cannot 
imagine.” 

“ What matter, my dear?” 

“Edward,” looking him full in the 
face, and trying a plan—a very piteous 
plan—of finding out the truth by letting 
him suppose she knew it already, “you 
have been doing, I fear, a very dan- 
gerous thing ; drawing out for your own 
uses the money that was meant for your 
new school, When the architect and 
builder come to be paid, what shall 
you do? They will say you have 
stolen it.” 
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This was putting the thingso plainly, 
and in such a brief, matter-of-fact 
way, that it quite startled Edward 
Scanlan. His look of intense surprise, 
and even horror, was in one sense almost 
a relief to his wife; it showed that, 
whatever he had done, it was with no 
deliberately guilty intention. 

“Bless my life, Josephine, what are 
you talking about? If I have taken 
some of the money, I was obliged, for I 
ran so short in London, and I did not 
like to come to you for more, you would 
have scolded me so; if I did draw a 
hundred or so, of course I shall replace 
it before it is wanted. The accounts will 
not be balanced for three months yet.” 

“ And then?” 

“Oh, by then something is sure to 
turn up. Please don’t bother me—I 
have been bothered enough. But, after 
all, if this was in your mind—one of 
the endless grudges you have against 
your husband—I am rather glad you 
have spoken out. Why didn’t you 
speak out long ago? it would have 
made things much easier for me.” 

Easier, and for him! Ease, then, 
was all he thought of? The actual 
dishonesty he had committed, and its 
probable consequences, seemed to touch 
him no more than if he had been an 
ignorant child. To appeal to him in 
the matter of conscience was idle; he 
appeared to have no idea that he had 
done wrong. 

But his wife realized doubly both the 
erring act and its inevitable results, 
Now, at last, she not merely trembled 
and rebelled, but stood literally aghast 
at the prospect before her, at the sort of 
man to whom her future was linked, 
whom she had so ignorantly made her 


husband and the father of her children. © 


In marrying, how little do women con- 
sider this—and yet it is not wrong, but 
right to be considered. The father of 
their children—the man from whom 
their unborn darlings may inherit here- 
ditary vices, and endure hereditary 
punishments—viewed in this light, I 
fear many a winning lover would be 
turned — and righteously — from a 
righteous woman’s door. 
No, 121.—vou. xx: 


But it was too late now for Josephine : 
her lot had long been fixed. All that 
she could do was to exercise the only 
power she had over her husband to show 
him what he had done, and the danger 
of doing it; to terrify him, if no other 
means availed, into truthfulness and 
honesty. 

“Edward,” said she, “nothing will 
make things easy for you. It is useless 
to disguise the plain fact. You cannot 
replace that money; you have none of 
your own wherewith to replaceit. And 
if when the bills for the school-building 
fall due, it is found that you have made 
away with the money that was to pay 
them, your act will be called by a very 
ugly name—embezzlement.” 

Poor Edward Scanlan almost started 
from his chair. ‘You are joking— 
only joking! But it is a very cruel 
joke, to call your husband a thief and a 
scoundrel !” 

“T did not call you so. I believe 
you would not steal— intentionally ; 
and you are far too simple for a 
scoundrel. But everybody will not 
make that distinction. If a man uses 
for himself a sum of which he is only 
treasurer, and it is public money, the 
public considers it theft, and he will be 
tried for embezzlement.” 

Her husband had sometimes called 
her “ Themis,” and not unlike that stern 
goddess she looked, as she stood over 
the frightened man, growing more and 
more frightened every minute, for he 
knew his wife never spoke at random, 
or merely for effect,—as he did. 

“How can you say such things to 
me, Josephine? But I don’t believ 
them. They are not true.” 

“Then ask Mr. Langhorne—ask any 
lawyer—any commonly honest man.” 

“ How dare I ask ?” 

“That proves the truth of my words. 
If you had done nothing wrong, you 
would dare.” 

Her tone, so quiet and passionless, 
struck him with more dread than any 
storm of anger. He felt convinced his 
wife was right. An overwhelming fear 
came over him. 

“Suppose it were true, suppose I could 
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not put this money back in time, and all 
were to come out, what would happen ?” 

“ You would be sent to prison, tried, 
perhaps transported.” 

“Qh, Josephine! And you can look 
at me and say such things—me, your 
own husband! Can't you help me? 
Have you already forsaken met” 

Quite overwhelmed, he threw himself 
across her knees, like one of the chil- 
dren, and burst into a paroxysm of 
childish weeping. 

Poor Josephine! What could she 
dot Only treat him as a child— 
her miserable husband: soothe him 
and caress him in a pitying, motherly 
sort of way, not attempting either 
reproaches or reasonings, for both 
were equally hopeless. Evidently, 
what he had done had never till now 
presented itself to him in its true 
aspect; and when it did do so, he was 
confounded by the sight. He lay, 
actually shaking with terror, muttering, 
“T shall be sent to prison—I meant 
no harm, yet I shall be sent to prison. 
And I shall die there, I know I shall ; 
and you will be left a widow—a widow, 
Josephine, do you hear?”—with many 
other puerile moans, which she listened 
to without heeding much. Once or 
twice, with a sudden recoil of feeling, 
she looked keenly at him, to discern 
if possible how much of his agony of 
fear and contrition was real ; or how 
much was contrition, and how much 
only fear. 

Edward Scanlan was too weak to 
be a scoundrel, at least a deliberate 
one. Sut your unconscious sinners, 
perhaps, do the most harm after all, 
because you can use none of the or- 
dinary weapons against them. You 
can defend yourself against a straight- 
forward villain: but a man who cries 
“peccavi” to all you have to urge 
against him, who is ready to plead guilty 
to all the sins in the Decalogue, and 
commit them again to-morrow ;—against 
such a one, what chance have you ? 

Mrs. Scanlan had none. To-night it 
was useless to say another word ; it 
would be like striking a man that was 
down. All she could do was to calm 


her husband’s violent agitation—to get 
him to bed as quickly as possible, and 
watch by him till he fell asleep, which 
he did soon enough, holding fast by his 
wife’s hand. 

Wretched wife! forlorn mother ! 
Heaven and earth seemed leagued 
against her, as she sat for hours in that 
dull calm—alive to all which had hap- 
pened or might happen—yet bound by 
a temporary spell, which made it all 
unreal She sat, the only creature 
awake in the house ; and scarcely stirred 
until dawn broke over those smooth, 
low hills, every outline of which she 
now knew so well—the hills behind 
which lay the invisible sea which 
rounded that smiling France whence 
her forefathers came. “ Why, oh why 
was I ever born!” cried she, in her 
heart. 

Ah ! not here, not here in this dimly 
seen, imperfect life, must any of us 
expect to find the complete answer to 
that question. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In spite of her long knowledge of her 
husband’s character, Mrs. Scanlan had 
expected—blindly expected—that after 
last night he would wake up fully alive 
to his position, amenable to reason, and 
glad to be helped, even if he could not 
help himself. But no, he shirked it all. 
He rose, after a good night’s sleep, as 
if nothing were amiss, avoided every 
allusion to unpleasant things, and all 
chance of private conversation with his 
wife, ate a hearty breakfast, and then 
set off for a walk, taking César with 
him ; evidently—this companionship of 
father and son being very unusual—in 
order to avoid César’s talking with his 
mother at home. 

When Josephine perceived this, her 
heart hardened. The tenderness which 
had come over her during the heavy 
watches of the night, when she sat by 
the sleeping man, and tried to remember 
that he was her husband, and she must 
save him, if possible, from the result of 
his own folly—to call it by no worse 
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name — this softness dried up; her 
spirit changed within her, and the plans 
she had formed, the sacrifices she had 
contemplated for his sake, seemed but 
wasted labour, love thrown away. 

At dinner-time, Mr. Scanlan did not 
return, but César did, apparently of his 
own accord. He had not been to school, 
but had been occupied in delivering 
various notes for his father—* begging 
letters,” he had overheard them called 
in one drawing-room, while waiting in 
the hall—and the proud lad had gone 
home burning with indignation, which 
he tried hard not to let his mother see. 

“ Why should Papa ‘ beg?’” said he ; 
“especially money—and I know it was 
money, for I had to pay it into the bank 
afterwards ; several five-pound notes.” 

“ They were probably for the school,” 
the mother said, and guessed at once 
that, by the common system of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, which weak people 
are so apt to indulge in, her husband 
had been trying to replace his defalca- 
tions by collecting further subscriptions. 
She tried to find out what she could 
from her son ; excusing herself secretly 
by the vital necessity there was that she 
should know the truth ; but César was 
very uncommunicative. He had evi- 
dently been charged to say as little as 
he could of what he had done or where 
he had been, and, being a boy of honour, 
he kept faith, even though it cost him 
a sore struggle, for he was passionately 
fond of his mother. At last he said, 
plainly, ‘ Please, don’t question me. If 
you want to know anything, ask Papa,” 
and stole out of the house. 

Then a great fear came over Josephine, 
a fear which only women and mothers 
who feel their awful responsibility to- 


wards the young souls entrusted to them, — 


can understand. 

There comes a crisis in many women’s 
lives—I mean women who have made 
unhappy marriages—when the wife be- 
comes merged in the mother; and the 
divine instinct for the protection of off- 
spring, which Providence has rooted in 
all our hearts, in some of us even 
deeper than conjugal love, asserts itself 
so strongly that every other feeling 





bends before it. I do not say that 
this ought to be, I only know that it 
is—and I believe there are circum- 
stances which fully justify it ; for upon 
it depends the whole salvation of the 
children. 

A wise and good woman once said to 
me, “If ever you have to choose be- 
tween old and young, save the young!” 
Dares any one preach the doctrine—“ If 
a woman has to choose between husband 
and children, save the children!” I 
think I dare! I give it as my deliberate 
opinion that when the experience of 
long years had killed all hope in the 
father, and his influence is ruining the 
children, the slow corruption of daily 
example adding to the danger of in- 
herited temperament, the mother is 
bound to save her offspring from de- 
struction ; ay, even if in so doing she 
has to cut adrift the blazing ship upon 
which once all her treasure was em- 
barked, and escape, perhaps with life 
only, still with life. 

In what manner Josephine Scanlan 
came to this conclusion, during the 
miserable time which followed, when 
she tried every means to gain her hus- 
band’s confidence, to win him to acknow- 
ledge that sin was sin, and not merely 
“ill luck ;” and that, instead of shutting 
his eyes on his position, he ought to 
look it in the face and strive to retrieve 
it—I do not know. But that she did 
come to it I am certain. Wild and 
terrible thoughts, nebulous at first, and 
then settling into a distinct purpose, 
haunted her day and night. If she only 
had her children all to herself! to earn 
their bread and her own by the work of 
her hands, and bring them up, if ever so 
poorly, honestly; out of debt and out 
of danger, out of falsehood and sham 
religion, out of the cowardly weakness 
which comes to the same result as 
wickedness! She meant her husband 
no harm, she had no personal wrong 
to accuse him of; she only wished to 
escape from him; as she would escape 
from small-pox or scarlet-fever, or any 
other infectious bodily disease, with 
those poor little ones, whose moral health 
was in her hands. 
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‘I blame her not, I only pity her; and 
the horrible struggle she must have gone 
through before there ever dawned in her 
mind the last resort of any woman who 
has once loved her husband—to leave 
him. How it was to be done, where and 
in what manner she could maintain her- 
self and her children without coming 
upon him for one farthing—which she 
was determined never to do—was all 
cloudy at present ; but the idea having 
once presented itself to her mind, not 
as a moral wrong, but a moral right, 
germinated there day by day. 

No counter-influence came to weaken 
it. Her husband seemed determined 
to avoid her, resented the slightest inter- 
ference, and fell into fits of sullenness 
whenever she approached, in the re- 
motest manner, that vital point in his 
affairs which hung over him and his 
like Damocles’ sword. He saw it not; 
he kept up more than his ordinary 
gaiety, arranged a grand opening of his 
new schools, as public as the Rector’s 
melancholy state made possible, and 
accepted with supreme self-satisfaction 
the parish’s tribute of gratitude for his 
“unparalleled exertions” in the matter. 

This ovation took the form of a pub- 
lic breakfast, to which he, his wife, and 
family were invited, and whither Mrs. 
Scanlan, with ‘all her children, had to 
go and receive the congratulations of 
Ditchley. Dr. Waters himself—the 
good old man—presented the piece of 
plate, with much feeling, to the Curate’s 
wife; and hoped that these elegantly- 
built schools, which did her husband so 
much credit, and which bore his name 
on the corner-stone, would carry it 
down to posterity, as well as his three 
noble boys : which speech César listened 
to, in silence certainly, but with a curl on 
his lip, not good to be seen in a boy who 
is listening to the praises of his father. 

Yet how could the mother help it? 
She could not teach her son that his 
father was a hero, or even an honest, 
brave, truthful, ordinary man. She 
could only teach him—alas! nothing 
at all; but leave him to find out things 
for himself, and trust that God, who 
sometimes strangely instructs by con- 
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traries, would bring all things clear to 
her poor boy in the end. 

And walking home that day, with 
her hand on his arm—César was taller 
than herself now—Mrs. Scanlan made 
up her mind. 

Her son told her that within a month 
the school accounts were to be settled, 
Mr.\Langhorne being appointed auditor. 

* Does your father know this?” she 
asked, startled out of all precaution by 
the imminence of the danger. 

Yes, César answered ; but Papa did 
not seem to care. And, though saying 
nothing, the boy showed by his manner 
that he guessed, plainly enough, why 
Papa had need to care. How he had 
found it out the mother dared not in- 
quire ; but that he had found out, only 
too surely, that his father had taken 
and used money which did not belong 
to him, was sufficiently clear. Also 
that his young honest soul was per- 
plexing itself exceedingly about the 
matter, and all the more because, from 
some new and unwelcome reticence, he 
could not speak of it to his usual con- 
fidante in all things—his mother. 

Into his father’s confidence he had 
been taken to an extent which made 
Josephine tremble. Indeed, with the 
vague fear of his children being set 
against him, Mr. Scanlan had of late 
been unusually demonstrative to them 
all. Uneasy as César was, it was 
evident that the delicate flattery of 
being treated as a man, and talked to 
upon subjects that even his mother did 
not know, was not without its effect— 
how could it be at sixteen? When 
she thought of this, and of what it 
might result in, Josephine grew half 
frantic. 

Her husband came home an hour or 
two afterwards, greatly exhilarated by 
his success. Radiant with gratified 
vanity, exulting in his renewed popu- 
larity, and his undoubted triumph over 
his High Church brother, who had 
been present and seen it all, he walked 
up and down the little parlour, admiring 
his piece of plate, and talking about 
himself and his doings, till, as Bridget 
expressed it, “ you would have thought 

















the earth was not good enough for him 
to stand upon. She only wondered 
why the master didn’t spread his wings 
and fly away at once, to the moon or 
somewhere, and then the family might 
get their tea comfortably.” So said the 
sharp-witted servant, feeling thus much 
on the matter, and no more, for of course 
she knew no more. But the mistress, 
who did know, how felt she? 

First, a sensation of most utter scorn, 
—a wish that she could hide, not only 
her children from their father, but their 
father from the children, who, she saw, 
were all looking at him, and criticising 
him, with that keen, silent criticism to 
which youth is prone—youth, just 
waking up to the knowledge that the 
grand eidolon of parenthood is not an 
infallible divinity after all. By and by 
there comes a time when, parents our- 
selves, we begin to have a tenderness for 
even the broken image of what might 
have been a god—but not at first. 
The young heart is as stern as the 
young conscience is tender. When 
children cease to be worshippers, they 
become iconoclasts. 

Adrienne sat watching her father with 
those big, astonished, half-reproachful 
eyes of hers, but the rest only laughed 
at him. César at last rose and quitted 
the tea-table, slamming the door behind 
him, and muttering, as he passed through 
the kitchen, “that he didn’t think he 
could stand this style of thing much 
longer.” So as soon as she could, Mrs. 
Scanlan contrived to get her husband 
out of the way, to cool his head, intoxi- 
cated with laudations, upon the breezy 
common. 

She walked with him for a long time 


in silence, holding his arm, and trying. 


to gather up her thoughts so as to put 
what she had to say in the gentlest and 
most effectual form, and to drive away 
from her own spirit that intense sense 
of disgust which now and then came 
over her—a sort of moral sickness, which 
no familiarity with Mr. Scanlan’s lax 
ways had ever quite overcome. 

We all are accustomed to have faulty 
kindred and friends, being ourselves, 
whether we think it or not, very faulty 
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too. But what would it be to have 
belonging to us an actual criminal, who 
had not only laid himself open to the 
lash of the law—that sometimes falls on 
innocent people—but was really guilty, 
deserving of punishment? yet towards 
whom we ourselves must continue to 
fulfil those duties, and entertain that 
habitual tenderness, which guilt itself 
cannot annul or destroy? 

Mrs. Scanlan asked herself, What if 
any other man, any stranger, were like 
her Edward, and had done what he had 
done, how would she have felt and acted 
towards him? Undoubtedly, she would 
have cut off herself and her children 
from the smallest association with him ; 
have pitied him perhaps, but with a 
pity mingled with contempt. Now—oh 
the weakness of womanhood !—though 
she planned quitting her husband, she 
did not hate him. Many piteous ex- 
cuses for him slid into her mind. He 
was so feeble of will, so regardless of 
consequences; why had Providence made 
him thus, and made her just the contrary 
—put into her that terrible sense of 
right and wrong which was at once her 
safeguard and her torment, making her 
jealous over the slightest errors in those 
she loved, and agonizingly sensitive over 
her own ? 

Perhaps she was in error now—had 
been too hard upon her husband ; had 
made virtue ugly to him by over-preach- 
ing it! Then she would preach no 
more, but act. She had already care- 
fully arranged a plan to get him out of 
his difficulty ; if he agreed to it, well 
and good; if he refused——-But further 
she could not look ;: she dared not. 

“ Edward ”—and her voice was so 
gentle, that to herself it sounded like a 
hypocrite’s—“ don’t go in just yet; we 
so seldom take a walk together!” 

Mr. Scanlan assented. He was in 
the best of tempers, the most cheerful of 
moods; you would have thought he 
had all the world at his feet. What- 
ever doubts might affect him, doubt of 
himself never did. He talked to his 
wife, in a delighted vaingloriousness, of 
all he had done, and meant to do, with 
regard to the new schools. 
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“ But are they paid for? Have you 
wherewithal to pay? Did you replace 
the money you drew for yourself?” 

She put the question, not accusingly, 
but just as a mere question, and he 
replied with easy composure : 

“ Well—not exactly. There will be 
a certain deficit, which I can easily ex- 
plain to Mr. Langhorne. He will never 
be hard upon me ; me, who have worked 
so hard for the parish, and not been 
half paid from the first. It will all 
come right, you'll see. Don’t vex your- 
self about so small a matter.” 

“ A small matter!” Josephine echoed, 
and hardly knew whether she was deal- 
ing with a child, or a man so utterly 
unprincipled that he hid his misdoings 
under the guise of childish simplicity. 
“ Tam afraid, Edward, you are deceiving 
yourself. People will not think it a 
small matter.” 

“What will they think? Speak out, 
you most intolerable woman !” 

“They will think as I think. But 
why repeat what I have so often said 
before? And we have no time for talk- 
ing, we must act. César tells me 

“What has he told you? — the 
simpleton !” 

* Do not be afraid. Only what pro- 
bably all the world knows, that Mr. 
Langhorne has been chosen auditor of 
the school accounts, and that they will 
be all wound up, and made generally 
public ina month. Is it so?” 

“Oh, don’t bother me! Josephine, 
you are always bothering! Why can’t 
you let a man alone?” 

“T would, if I were not his wife, and 
his children’s mother. Edward, just 
two words. Have you thought what 
will happen if your accounts are looked 
into, and found incorrect, and you can- 
not furnish the deficit, as you call it?” 

“But I shall, sooner or later. Of 
course, I am responsible. I shall tell 
Langhorne so. He will hush up the 
matter. He would never proceed to 
extremities with me.” 

* Why not ?” 

“ My position as a clergyman 

“So, a clergyman may do things which, 
if another man did, it would be called 





” 





swindling! I beg your pardon ”—and 
Mrs. Scanlan checked the passion that 
shook her from head to foot: “I 
did not mean to use hard words, 
but I must use plain ones. For I 
believe, in spite of all you say, that 
Ditchley might view the thing in a 
different light from yourself; and that 
Mr. Langhorne, being a remarkably 
honest man, and having public money 
entrusted to his honesty, would find 
himself unwillingly obliged to have you 
arrested for embezzlement, clergyman 
as you are. You would find yourself 
a little uncomfortable in the county 
gaol,” 

Edward Scanlan started. “ Non- 
sense! You are talking nonsense!” 

“ Excuse me, no!-—I am not speaking 
at random: I know it for a fact.” 

“ How can you know it? You have 
not been so mad as to go and consult 
anybody ?” 

“T have not. A wife must be very 
mad indeed before she takes anybody into 
her counsel against her husband. But she 
must protect herself and her children, 
ifshe can. I borrowed a law-book, and 
found out from it everything I wanted 
to know on that—and other subjects.” 

“ T always said you were a very clever 
woman, and so you are. Too clever by 
half for a poor fellow like me.” 

Edward Scanlan’s speech, bitter as it 
was, had an underlying cunning in it— 
it touched his wife’s most generous point 
—and he knew it. 

“Tam not clever, I do not pretend 
to be,” she cried, warmly. “I am only 
honest, and anxious to do my duty to 
both husband and children, and it is 
so hard—so hard! You drive me 
nearly wild sometimes. Edward, why 
will you not listen to me, why will 
you not trust me? What motive can I 
have in ‘ worrying’ you as you call it, 
but your own good and the children’s ? 
God knows, but for that, I would let 
everything go—lay me down and die. 
I am so tired—so tired !” 

And as she stood with her face to the 
sunset, even its rosy glow could not 
brighten her wan features, or her hair, 
in the raven black of which were min- 
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gling many white streaks. Josephine had 
arrived at the most painful crisis for a 
beautiful woman, when she is neither 
young nor old: not even middle-aged, 
which season has sometimes a comely 
grace of its own, but prematurely faded, 
like the trees after a hot summer of 
drought, which attempt no lovely au- 
tumn tints, but drop at once into winter 
and decay. 

Her husband looked at her, and saw 
it. He was in a vexed mood perhaps, 
or else he simply said what came upper- 
most, without thinking, but he did say 
it, “ Dear me, Josephine, how very plain 
you are growing !” 

She turned away. She would hardly 
have been woman had the arrow not 
touched her heart, but it scarcely pene- 
trated there. She had long ceased to 
care for her good looks, and now she was 
too desperately in earnest about other 
things to mind what even her husband 
thought of her. It was not till after- 
wards that his words recurred to her 
memory and settled there, as bitter 
words do settle, long after the speaker 
has forgotten them. Now she simply 
turned the conversation back to the 
point in question, and discussed it as 
calmly and lucidly as she could. 

The plan she urged was, that Mr. 
Scanlan should borrow, in some legal 
way, the sum wanting, giving as secu- 
rity a policy of assurance on his life, 
and finding a friend to guarantee his 
yearly payment of the same. This 
kindness she would herself ask of Dr. 
Waters, or of Lady Emma’s husband. 
It was merely nominal, she knew; 
because, if Edward neglected to pay 
the few pounds yearly, she could do it 
herself: her earnings through Priscilla 


Nunn were still considerable. Her prac- 


tical mind had laid out the whole 
scheme. She had even got the papers 
of an assurance office: there was nothing 
for Mr. Scanlan to do but to take the 
requisite steps for himself, which—he 
being unluckily a man, and therefore 
supposed competent to manage his own 
affairs and that of his household—nobody 
else could do for him. But his wife’s 
common sense had simplified all to him 


as much as possible, and her clear head 
succeeded in making him take it in. 

It was of no use. Either he did not 
like the trouble—his Irish laziness al- 
ways hated trouble ; or else he had that 
curious prejudice which some weak 
people have against life assurance, as 
against making a will. Above all, he 
was annoyed at his wife’s having done 
all this without consulting him, step by 
step, in the affair. It seemed to imply 
that she had her own way in everything, 
which must not be. He brought in every 
possible argument— Apostolic or He- 
braic—to prove that even to criticise or 
attempt to guide her husband was a 
dereliction from wifely duty, which he 
—for one—was determined to resist. 

Far different was his tone the night 
he flung himself at her knees, and im- 
plored her to help him; but then Mr. 
Scanlan had been made an important 
personage to-day. He was like one of 
those 


“ Little wanton boys who swim on bladders,” 


of his own vanity and egotism, and the 
bladders had been pretty well blown 
up since morning. Nothing that Mrs. 
Scanlan urged could in the least open 
his eyes to the reality of his position, 
or persuade him that he was not sailing 
triumphantly on a perfectly smooth sea, 
with all Ditchley looking at and admir- 
ing him. 

“ Nobody will ever breathe a word 
against me,” repeated he, over and over 
again. ‘ And I dare say, if I manage 
him well, Langhorne will arrange so 
that nobody even finds the matter out. 
Then, of course, it will not signify.” 

“ Not signify !” 

Years ago—nay, only months ago— 
Josephine would have blazed up into 
one of her ‘‘furies,” as her husband 
called them ; her passionate indignation 
against shams of all kinds, and especially 
against the doctrine that evil was only 
evil when it happened to be found out : 
but now she indulged in no such out- 
burst. She did not even use that sar- 
castic tongue of hers, which sometimes 
could sting, and would have stung 
bitterly, had she not been such a 
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very conscientious woman. She merely 
echoed Edward’s words, and walked on 
in silence. But what that silence co- 
vered, it was well he did not know. 

So he made himself quite comfortable 
and even cheerful : satisfied that he was 
his own master and his wife’s likewise, 
and had used fully his marital authority. 
He treated the whole subject lightly, as 
if quite settled, and would again have 
passed on to other topics. 

But Josephine stopped him. Her 
lips were white, and her hand with 
which she touched him was cold as 
stone. 

“Pause a minute, Edward, before you 
talk of this‘thing being ‘settled.’ It is 
not settled. You have a heavy time 
before you, though you see it not. Iam 
very sorry for you.” 

“ Tush—tush !” cried he, much irri- 
tated. «“ As if I could not manage my 
own affairs, and take care of myself. Do 
let me alone. All I ask of you is to 


hold your tongue.” 
“T will, from this time forward. Only 


it would not be fair, it would not be 
honest, if I did not tell you what I 
mean to do: that is, if things go on 
with us as they have been going on of 
late.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

Josephine stopped a moment to put 
into words, plain words, though neither 
imprudent nor harsh, the truth she 
thought it right not to keep back. 
Stern as her course might be, there 
should be at least no concealment, no 
double-dealing in it. 

“T mean, Edward, that you and I, 
who always differed, now differ so 
widely, that the struggle is more than 
I can bear; for I see it is destruction 
to the children. To use your own 
favourite text, ‘two cannot walk toge- 
ther unless they are agreed.’ They had 
_better divide.” 

“T am sure I have no objection. 
Good night, then. I never do take a 
walk with you that you don’t scold me,” 
said he, perhaps wilfully misunder- 
standing, or else, in his loose way of 
viewing things, he did not really catch 
the drift of her words. 
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She tried again. “TI shall never 
‘scold’ any more : I shall not speak, but 
act; as seems to me right and necessary. 
I cannot sit still and see my children 
ruined.” 

“Ruined! Why, they are getting on 
exceedingly well. They'll take care of 
themselves, never fear. Already César 
knows nearly as much of the world as 
I do.” 

“Does he?” said the mother, with a 
thrill of fear which made her more 
desperate than ever, to say these few 
words—the fewest possible—which she 
had told herself, at all costs, she 
must say. “I know, Edward, children 
are not to a father what they are to a 
mother; and to you especially they 
have never been anything but a burthen. 
I therefore have less scruple in what I 
intend to do.” 

“ What are you driving at? Whatis 
the meaning of all these hints ?” 

“T hint nothing ; I say it out plain. 
Your ideas of honesty and honour are 
not mine, and I will not have my chil- 
dren brought up in them. I shall there- 
fore, as soon as I can, take a decisive 
step.” 

“What! inform against me? tell all 
Ditchley that your husband is a thief 
and a rogue? That would be a nice 
wife-like act.” 

“No. I shall not inform against you, 
and I shall never say one word concern- 
ing you to anybody; I shall simply 
—leave you.” 

“Leave me ! 
sense |” 

Nevertheless, Edward Scanlan looked 
startled. Gentle as his wife was ordi- 
narily, he knew well that, when roused, 
she had a “ spirit of her own,”—that she 
always meant what she said, and acted 
upon it too. And, as sometimes in his 
mistaken notions of propitiating her he 
had told her himself, he was a little 
afraid of his Josephine. But the idea 
she now suggested was too daringly un- 
tenable. His sense of outward respect- 
ability, nay, even his vanity, refused to 
take it in. After a momentary uneasi- 
ness, he burst into laughter. 

“Leave me! Well, that is the 


What ridiculous non- 
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drollest idea! As if you could pos- 
sibly do it! Run away, bag and bag- 
gage, with the children on your back, 
and Bridget trotting after! What a 
pretty sight! How amused Ditchley 
would be! And how could you main- 
tain yourself, you silly woman? Isn’t 
it I who keep the pot boiling?” 
(He did not now, but it was useless 
telling him so.) ‘“ Besides”—and Mr. 
Scanlan drew closer to his wife, and 
tried to put upon her “the comether,” 
as Bridget would -say, of his winning 
ways—very winning when he chose— 
“* besides, Josephine, you couldn’t leave 
me ;—you are fond of me; you know 
you are.” 

Josephine drew her breath in a gasp, 
and looked from her husband’s face up 
to the face of the sky, which seemed so 
clear, so pure, so true! Oh the differ- 
ence between it and us, between heaven 
and man ! 

“T was fond of you,” she said ; “ but 
if I were ever so fond—if you were dear 
to me as the core of my heart, and I 
had children whom you were doing 
harm to, whom it was necessary to save 
from you, I would not hesitate one 
minute: I would snatch them up in 
my arms, and fly.” 

“Here’s a new creed!” and Mr. 
Scanlan laughed still, for the whole 
matter appeared to his shallow mind 
so exceedingly absurd. ‘ Have you 
forgotten what St. Paul says, ‘ Let 
not the wife depart from her hus- 
band’ ?” 

“St. Paul was not a woman, and he 
had no children.” 

“ But he spoke through the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, every word of which 
we are bound to receive.” 

“T dare not receive it whenever it 
is against truth and justice,” cried pas- 
sionately the half-maddened wife. “I 
do not believe blindly in Scripture ; 
I believe in God—my God, and not 
yours. Take Him if you will,—that 
is, if He exists at all,—but leave me 
mine—my God, and my Christ!” 

After this outbreak, which naturally 
horrified Edward Scanlan to a very 
great extent, he had nothing to say. 


With him everything was so com- 
pletely on the surface, religion included ; 
a mere farrago of set phrases which he 
never took the trouble to explain or to 
understand—that when any strong eager 
soul dared to pluck off the outside cover- 
ings of things and pierce to the heart of 
them, he stood aghast. No Roman Ca- 
tholic—one of those “ Papists” whom 
he lost no opportunity of abusing—could 
believe more credulously in his Virgin 
Mary and all the saints, than did this 
“ gospel” curate in a certain circle of 
doctrines, conveyed in certain fixed 
phrases, the Shibboleth of his por- 
tion of the Church, upon which de- 
pended the salvation of its members. 
God forbid that I should allege every 
Evangelical clergyman to be like Ed- 
ward Scanlan; or that I should not 
allow the noble sincerity, the exceed- 
ing purity of life, the warm-hearted 
Christian fellowship, and wide practical 
Christian charity—Oh, how infinitely 
wider than their creed !—of this body 
of religionists. But to any one like 
Josephine, born with a keen and cri- 
tical intellect, a passionate sense of 
moral justice, and a heart that will 
accept no temporising until it has found 
the perfect truth, the perfect right, 
this narrow form of faith, which openly 
avers that its principal aim is its own 
salvation, becomes, even when sincere, 
so repulsive, that its tendency is to end 
in no faith at all. 

She had occasionally horrified Mr. 
Scanlan by remarks like the foregoing, 
but this last one fairly dumbfoundered 
him. He regarded her with complete 
bewilderment, and then, not having a 
word wherewith to answer her, said, 
“he would pray for her.” No other 
conversation passed between them till 
they came to the gate, when he ob- 
served with a patronising air— 

“Now, my dear Josephine, I hope 
you have come down from your high 
horse, and are ready for supper and 
prayers. Let us drop all unpleasant 
subjects. I assure you I am not angry 
with you, not in the least. I always 
wish you to speak your mind. All I 
want is a little peace.” 
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Peace, peace, when there was no 
peace ! when the merest common sense, 
even a woman’s, was enough to show 
her on what a mine her husband was 
treading ; how at any moment it might 
burst at his feet, and bring him and all 
belonging to him to ruin in the explo- 
sion. For, shut his eyes to it as he 
might, excuse it as she might, his act 
was certainly embezzlement; disgraceful 
enough in any man, doubly disgraceful 
ina clergyman. When it came to be 
known, in a community like Ditchley, 
his future and that of his family would 
be blighted there for ever. ‘The straw 
to which she had clung in case that 
other future, which she was now so 
thankful he had never known of, 
failed,—namely, that on Mr. Oldham’s 
death the living of Ditchley might be 
given to Mr. Scanlan, would then be- 
come impossible. Nay, wherever he 
went, her husband would be branded 
as a thief and a swindler, and, justly or 
unjustly, the stigma of these names 
would rest upon his children. It might 
be that in her long torment about money 
matters she exaggerated the position ; 
still it was one cruel enough to madden 
any honest, upright-minded woman, who 
was a mother likewise. A little more, 
and she felt it would be so; that her 
mind would lose its balance, and then 
what would become of the children ? 

“ Edward,” said she—and her great 
black hollow eyes gleamed upon him 
like one of Michael Angelo’s sybils— 
(not a pleasant woman to be married to; 
a Venus or Ariadne might have suited 
him far better)—“ one word before it is 
too late. Peace is a good thing, but 
there are better things still—honesty 
and truth. Listen to me; any honest 
man will see the thing as I see it. You 
must replace that money, and there is 
but one way,—the way I told you of. 
Try that, however much you dislike it ; 
save yourself, and the children, and me. 
Husband, I was dear to you once.” 

“‘ Don’t blarney me,” said he cruelly, 
and turned away. 

His wife did the same. That appeal 
also had failed. But she never altered 
her manner towards him. She was 


speaking only out of duty, but with no 
hope at all. 

“Tf you can once get clear of this 
liability, I will go on working as usual, 
and making ends meet as usual. And 
perhaps you will try that we shall be 
a little more of one mind, instead of 
pulling two different ways, which is 
such a fatal thing in the master and 
mistress of a household. But you must 
decide, and quickly. We stand on a 
precipice which any moment we may 
fall over.” 

** Let us fall then!” cried he, in un- 
controlled irritation, shaking off her de- 
taining hand. “For I won't insure my 
life, and nobody shall make me. It 
looks just as if I were going to die ; 
which no doubt I shall, if you keep on 
worrying me so. There, there, don’t 
speak in your sharp tone, which always 
sets my heart beating like a steam- 
engine, and you know my father died 
of heart-disease, though they say sons 
never take after their fathers but their 
mothers, which ought to be a great 
satisfaction to you. Never mind ; when 
you've killed me, and are left a widow 
with your boys, you'll be so sorry !” 

So he rambled on, in a sort of pitiful 
tone, but his complaints, as unreal as the 
bursts of carefully-arranged pathos in 
his sermons, affected Mrs. Scanlan very 
little ; she was used to them. Though 
not robust, she always found he had 
strength enough for anything he liked 
to do. It was chiefly when he disliked 
a thing that his health broke down. 
So his lugubrious forebodings did not 
wound her as once they used to do. 
Besides—God help her!—-the woman 
was growing hard. 

“Very well,” she said, “now we 
understand one another. You take 
your own course, I mine. I have at 
least not deceived you in any way; 
and I have had patience—years of 
patience.” 

“Oh, do cease that dreadful self- 
complacency. I wish you would do 
something wrong, if only that you might 
have something to repent of. You are 
one of the terribly righteous people 
‘who need no repentance.’ ” 
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“Am I?” said Josephine. And 
I think—to use one of those Bible 
phrases so ready to Mr. Scanlan’s 
tongue—that instant “ the devil entered 
into her as he entered into Judas ;” 
and she passed into the last phase of 
desperation, when we cease to think 
whether we ought or ought not to 
do a thing, but only that we will 
do it. 

The head of the family walked in at 
his front door, calling Bridget and the 
children to prayers, which he made 
especially long this night, taking occa- 
sion to bring in “Judge not, that ye be 
not judged ;” “ First take out the mote 
that is in thine own eye, and then shalt 


thou see clearly to pull out the beam 
that is in thy brother's eye ;” with other 
similar texts, all huddled together, hig- 
gledy-piggledy, in meaningless repeti- 
tion, so that the first Divine utterer 
of them would scarcely have recognised 
His own gracious words. 

Josephine heard them, as one who 
hears not—who desires not to hear. 
She merely knelt down, and rose up 
again, with the sense of evil possession, 
of the devil in her heart, stronger than 
ever ; sinking presently into a sort of 
dull despair. Had things come to this 
pass? Well, then, let them come; and 
there would be an end. 

An end! 


T'o be continued. 











MR. GLADSTONE ON HOMER! 


AttuoucnH the Homeric poems have 
enjoyed, ever since the era that pro- 
duced them, an unbroken popularity, 
to which the history of literature sup- 
plies no parallel, the sources and grounds 
of the interest felt in them have been 
very different in different ages. The 
Greeks of classical times looked on the 
liad and Odyssey not only as almost 
sacred books—the highest authority 
upon the legends of the gods and 
heroes—but as a sort of encyclopedia 
of valuable information on all subjects. 
Ion—the rhapsode, in the dialogue of 
Plato’s which bears his name—declares 
that he finds in Homer all that men 
need to know for the guidance of their 
lives. Even when this view had been 
dropped, the poems continued to be 
treated as a storehouse of moral pre- 
cepts and examples, and that not only 


by schoolmasters, but by people who, 
like Horace, had the fullest appreciation 


of their poetical splendour. In the 
centuries that followed the revival of 
letters, it was their aspect as works of 
art that alone drew the attention of 
the world; the same rules of literary 
criticism were applied to them as to 
Virgil and Tasso ; or, conversely, rules 
were drawn from them to be used 
in judging of epics as a class. The 
style and manner in which Pope and 
his coadjutors translated them into 
English show a surprising ignorance of 
or carelessness for what would now be 
thought their most distinctive features 
as the offspring of a simple and strenuous 
age. Within the last eighty or ninety 
years a new ardour has been thrown 
into their study, first by the great 
Wolfian controversy, and then by the 
perception that it is to them we must 
look for the most trustworthy picture 
of the condition, political and social, of 
primitive Greece—that they are, in fact, 

1 “Juventus Mundi : Gods and Men of the 
Heroic Age.” By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M. P. London : Macmillan and Co. 


not only unrivalled masterpieces of song, 
but the best of all possible historical 
authorities for a period interesting in 
itself, and doubly interesting from the 
parallels and the contrasts it suggests 
with the primitive polities and religions 
of other nations. 

There has thus arisen a school of 
critics, which is interested not less in 
the matter than in the form—the style 
and language—of the Homeric poems, 
and which, though in a different sense 
from Ion, finds everything in them, 
and would draw everything from them. 
To this school, it need hardly be 
said, Mr. Gladstone belongs; and his 
book is not so much a criticism on 
the poems as works of art, as a treatise 
on the geography, history, and mytho- 
logy of early Greece, so far as they can 
be gathered from Homer. How far the 
poems carry us towards a full know- 
ledge of the times and places in which 
their scene is laid, is a question on 
which much difference of opinion must 
be expected. Recognising with the 
enthusiasm of genius the magnificent 
sweep and compass of the Homeric lyre, 
finding an infinitely varied mass of 
legends and traditions—descriptions of 
the present and allusions to the past— 
worked up into the story of the’ Iliad 
and Odyssey, Mr. Gladstone has been 
fired with the idea of gathering these 
materials into a complete and harmo- 
nious whole, and has perhaps gone 
further than most scholars will be dis- 
posed to follow him, in believing it 
possible to reconstruct the ethnology 
and history of primitive Greece from 
what Homer tells us. 

But the scope of his work seems to 
have been greatly mistaken by those 
critics who have supposed it to be an 
attempt to present a complete account 
of the condition of heroic Greece, 
its people and states, its religion and 
polity. Important as are the Homeric 
poems in an historical point of view, 
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containing as they do the only contem- 
porary record of the age they belong to, 
still they are only one among several 
sources of information, all of which 
must be diligently scrutinized by an 
inquirer into the primitive condition of 
the nation. ‘There are legends pre- 
served in the earlier poets, from the 
time of Hesiod downwards, legends 
sometimes confirming and sometimes 
contradicting those we find in the 
Iliad and Odyssey. There are other 
traditions given by Herodotus and the 
historians of classical Greece; there 
is much to be learnt from a careful 
study of the features of the country, 
from ruins and inscriptions, from etymo- 
logy, from an examination of the Greek 
dialects, from a comparison of the Greek 
mythology with that of the Vedas and 
other early Oriental writings. It is 
only by bringing together all these 
various sources of light, and seeing how 
far they confirm or modify the testimony 
of Homer, that results of permanent 
value can be obtained ; and even these 
results must in many cases remain 
fragmentary or doubtful. To take the 
most obvious instance, the question as 
to the relation of the so-called Pelas- 
gians to the Hellenes, after all the 
labour that has been bestowed upon it, 
is still to us what it was to Herodotus 
—a puzzle, no explanation of which can 
be called more than plausible. 

Homer, then, is by no means a sole 
and sufficient authority for the history 
of the times before him, or even of those 
in which he lived. All his testimony 
has a truth and a bearing, but it is 
frequently too broken and allusive to be 
made the basis of positive conclusions ; 
and in the case of the Olympian deities, 


it occasionally gives us forms of legend — 


not reconcilable with one another. But 
being as he is the most copious authority, 
and an authority different in kind from 
all others, it is most desirable to ascertain 
precisely how far his sole evidence 
carries us, and what sort of a picture of 
early Greece it enables us to form. Thus 
we become the better able to interpret 
him by himself, to test seeming incon- 
sistencies, to determine how far his 


representations, taken as a whole, are in 
accordance with those conclusions which 
other sources of knowledge may be 
taken to have established. Hence Mr. 
Gladstone is doing a great service to the 
study of Greek antiquities by dealing in 
his wonderfully thorough and exhaustive 
method with Homer, and Homer alone, 
piecing together a history, a topography, 
and a mythology out of a multitude of 
scattered statements and allusions. No 
one knows better than he does that this 
is not all that is wanted for the com- 
plete elucidation of the subject, but it is 
one of the most complete contributions 
which can be made towards that eluci- 
dation. He justly remarks that the 
great requisite to any progress in the 
investigation of the innumerable ques- 
tions which the Homeric poems raise is 
a thorough knowledge of the text, and 
promises us an analysis of their contents 
arranged in systematic form :— 


‘‘My main object, then, in this and in the 
former work, has been to encourage, or, if I 
may so say, to provoke the close textual study 
of the poet, as the condition of real progress in 
what is called the Homeric question, and as 
a substitute for that loose and second-hand 
method, not yet wholly out of vogue in this 
country, which seeks for information about. 
Homer anywhere rather than in Homer 
himself. 

“Tn further prosecution of this purpose, I 
have begun, and carried forward at such in- 
tervals as I could make my own, another task. 
With patient toil, which applied to most authors 
would have been drudgery, I have tried to 
draw out, and to arrange in the most accessible 
form, resembling that of a dictionary, what may 
be termed the body, or earthy and tangible 
part, of the contents of Homer. To a dis- 
section of such a kind, the ethereal “~ 
cannot be submitted. This analysis will be 
separately published, so soon_as other calls 
upon my time may permit. It must not be 
supposed that so homely a production aspires 
to exhibit Homer asa poet. Yet it exhibits 
him as a chronicler and as an observer ; it 
helps to give an idea of his power by showing 
some part at least of the copious materials 
with which he executed his great synthesis, the 
first, and also the best, composition of an Age, 
the most perfect ‘form and body of a time, 
that ever has been achieved by the hand of 


an. 

“ Like Colonel Mure, I am convinced that 
the one thing wanted in order to a full solu- 
tion of what is called the Homeric question is 


knowledge of the text. In an aggregate of 
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27,000 lines, as full of infinitely varied matter 
(to use a familar phrase) as an egg is full of 
meat, this is not so commonplace an accom- 

lishment as might at first be supposed. I 
ave striven to attain it ; yet, as I know, with 
very partial success. And I do not hesitate 
to say, with the productions of some recent 
writers and critics on the poet in my mind, 
that the reading public ought to be very wary 
in accepting unverified statements of what 
is or is not in Homer.”—Juventus Mundi, 
Pref. pp. viii. ix. 

However widely one may differ from 
some of Mr. Gladstone’s conclusions, it 
is impossible not to admire the extra- 
ordinary vigour and enthusiasm with 
which his work has been executed, and 
which almost compels the reader to feel 
that interest, even in the minor details 
of the subject, which the author has so 
strongly felt. The knowledge of the 
text of Homer which he displays is 
wonderfully minute and comprehensive ; 
nor is it the sort of knowledge which 
any one may acquire by the help of 
a concordance; it is the result of 
long and patient study which has 
filled the writers memory with the 


verses of the poet, until they seem part 


of himself. To this familiarity with 
the text, Mr. Gladstone adds a singular 
keenness in detecting stray allusions 
and hints, and great skill in weaving 
out of such allusions, scattered here 
and there through the two poems, 
theories which are always coherent 
if not always convincing. Nothing can 
be more ingenious than the way in 
which he reasons from such slight in- 
dications as the use of those epithets 
which we are used to take as mere stock 
terms of ornament, from the relation 
intimated to exist between certain deities 
and certain places, from the recurrence 
of particular names, or types of name, 
in the genealogies.! It is true that this 
ingenuity is liable to become fanciful. 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind is so active and 
sanguine that he will not rest content 
in ignorance where knowledge seems in 
anywise possible, but insists on pressing 
into his service every fact which can be, 
however remotely, connected with the 
subject under discussion ; and when he 

1 See for instance p. 61, on the epithets 
given to the “Axa:o.. 


has given it the interpretation which 
suits his theory, he is apt to appeal to 
it thenceforward as a bulwark of that 
theory, forgetting or appearing to forget 
that some other interpretation may have 
been at least as plausible. In truth, his 
own skill in discovering and handling 
evidence sometimes makes his case 
appear to himself, as well as to an in- 
terested reader, stronger than it really 
is; the building raised is so seemly and 
well- -proportioned that’ the insecurity of 
its foundations passes unnoticed. This 
tendency, however, is one which can 
scarcely be avoided by an eager and 
fertile genius, and we are far more dis- 
posed to be grateful for the acuteness 
which opens up so many fruitful lines of 
thought, and discovers so much meaning 
in names and phrases and statements 
which previous inquirers had passed 
lightly over, than to complain of an occa- 
sional omission to test some ingenious 
hypothesis by the strict rules of criti- 
cism. Throughout the book, but most 
conspicuously in those parts of it which 
deal with the ethics and politics of the 
heroic age, Mr. Gladstone displays a 
remarkable power of entering into the 
tone and spirit of his author, and his 
conception of Homeric society strikes 
us as being juster, his description of it 
clearer and more graphic, than any that 
can be found among his English pre- 
decessors. Long and loving study of 
the poems has, so to speak, Homerized 
his mind, and enabled him to hold the 
true balance between those critics of 
the last century who treated Homer as 
a literary man, sitting down, after the 
fashion of Camoens or Milton, to write 
an epic, and that more modern school 
which, like Dr. Maginn, deals with these 
majestic and elaborate works of art as 
mere ballads drawn ont to an uncon- 
scionable length. Lastly, his book has 
the merit, rare in the work of an orator, 
of being not only admirably clear and 
forcible in style, but perfectly simple 
and concise. There is hardly a sentence 
in it which the argument could dispense 
with, or which leaves us in doubt as to 
its meaning. Many topics of the highest 
interest are discussed with a brevity 
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which Mr. Gladstone has evidently 
thought himself bound to observe in 
the present work, but for which it is to 
be hoped he will make amends by re- 
turning to them on some other occasion. 

The contents of the book are exceed- 
ingly various; in fact it is not a 
systematic treatise so much as a series 
of essays. One-third of it is occupied by 
an examination of the evidence of Homer 
respecting the ethnology of early Greece ; 
another third, speaking roughly, is given 
to his mythological system; and the 
remainder contains discussions of the 
ethics and polity of the heroic age, of 
the topography of Troy and the outer 
geography of the Odyssey, of the human 
characters in the poems, and of Homer's 
notions of beauty, of works of art, of 
physics, of number and colour. The 
first of these divisions—that which 
treats of the primitive Greek races—al- 
though always ingenious and often 
brilliant, seems to us the least satis- 
factory in point of positive results. 
Unless where it can call philology in 
to guide and to confirm its reasonings, 
ethnology is a proverbially uncertain 
study ; and in the case of primitive 
Greece philology sheds but a feeble and 
intermittent light upon the affinities of 
the various races, and the historical 
order of their respective supremacies. 
We are, perhaps, able to assert in 
general terms the presence over Greece 
and its islands and the adjacent coasts 
of Asia Minor of a pre-historic race, 
usually called Pelasgians, out of which 
the tribes bearing the historical names 
of AXolians, Dorians, and Ionians arose. 
Sut whether all these tribes were 
equally branches of the Pelasgian name, 
or whether they were all Hellenes or 
no, or how the name Hellenes became 
the common name of the nation, are 
questions that seem unlikely ever to 
receive a satisfactory answer. Nor 
need this greatly surprise any one who 
remembers how many unsolved ethno- 
logical problems the history of modern 
Europe, and indeed of our own island, 
sets before us. The question whether 
the English nation is mainly Celtic 
or Teutonic may indeed be dis- 


missed as unworthy of a serious discus- 
sion ; but it remains unsettled whether 
the Britons of Cesar and Tacitus were 
or were not all of Celtic blood ; whether 
a race distinct from the Celtic can be 
traced in Ireland before the invasions 
of the Norsemen, what was the language 
and what the affinities of the Picts,} 
who down to the tenth century were 
a considerable nation. The case is 
much the same with regard to the ques- 
tion of the relation of the Greeks to 
foreign and especially Oriental peoples, 
Mr. Gladstone has expended even more 
than his wonted acumen in detecting the 
action of a Pheenician influence on the 
religion and the arts of the Hellenes, 
and he undoubtedly succeeds in point- 
ing out many traces of it whose exist- 
ance had not been noticed before. But 
both here and as respects the influences 
exercised by Phrygia and Egypt, while 
the fact is indisputable, we are still 
unable to decide whether or no there 
were ever such immigrations into or 
colonizations of Greece from these coun- 
tries as the legends of Pelops, Kekrops, 
Danaus, and Kadmus seem to represent. 
For these legends may be sufficiently 
explained by supposing, with Ernst 
Curtius, that Greeks settled abroad 
were the means of introducing into 
continental Hellas certain arts and the 
worship of certain gods, or that these 
arts and this worship had in some unde- 
termined manner filtered into Greece 
from the countries with which the 
Greeks were, by trade or otherwise, 
chiefly brought into contact. In assum- 
ing a Pheenician origin for several of 
the great houses of heroic times, such 
as the Aiolids and Actorids, Mr. Glad- 


_stone goes further than most students 


will be disposed; to follow him; and his 
doctrine that Homer studiously conceals 
the foreign origin of the great families 
from motives of Hellenic patriotism 
appears incompatible with the perfect 


1 Mr. J. H. Burton, for instance, though he 
regards the problem as insoluble, inclines to 
the belief that they were of Germanic or 
Seandinavian blood ; while most of our recent 
ethnologists take them to be Celts, probably 
of the Cymric branch. 
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naturalness and simplicity of his narra- 
tives, and with the absence in the 
poems of any such clearly-marked dis- 
tinction between Greeks and barbarians 
as we find existing in the days of 
Herodotus. 

It would be wrong, however, to pass 
over these chapters of the book without 
calling attention to the admirably careful 
examination of Homer’s use of what 
Mr. Gladstone calls the “three great 
appellatives” of the Greek host—Ar- 
geians, Danaans, and Achaians. He 
shows convincingly that these names, so 
far from being used at random, have 
each a specific meaning and specific set 
of associations; the first being the 
regular term for the host considered as 
the inhabitants of Greece, and in par- 
ticular of Peloponnesus, and applied to 
the bulk of the host as distinguished 
from the leaders; the second being a 
military and traditional name; the third 
denoting rather thechiefs and aristocracy, 
and therefore the most honourable name 
for the nation at large. With an equally 
delicate precision the use of the title, 
“ Anax androén,” is investigated: it is 
shown to be restricted to six persons— 
Agamemnon, Anchises, Aineas, Augeias, 
Eumelos, and Euphetes—and applied to 
them in a manner which implies that it 
was not a commonplace title of honour, 
but described some peculiar hereditary 
or personal dignity. The suggestion 
that it belongs to the representatives of 
families originally non-Hellenic, and is 
a trace of a patriarchal or Asiatic state 
of society, in which the sovereign was 
“master of men” rather than their 
legitimate ruler, seems a little too specu- 
lative, since in several of the cases cited, 
such as Augeias and Eumelos, not to say 
Agamemnon, the foreign origin is very 
doubtful; and there are many other 
heroes of supposed foreign blood who do 
not receive it. But there is good reason 
to believe with Mr. Gladstone that it 
expresses a specific relation of its wearer 
or his family to his or their subjects, 
and may convey with it what we should 
call, in modern language, feudal associa- 


1 See, however, among other passages I], x. 
9. 


. 


tions. The cases of Anchises and Aineas, 
to whom alone among the Trojans it is 
applied, seem to point in this direction, 
since they are the representatives of the 
old Dardanian dynasty of the hills, 
which the family of Priam, ruling in 
Ilium, had to some extent supplanted. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth chap- 
ters, entitled “The Olympian System,” 
contain a very exact and minute account 
not only of the Homeric. mythology, 
properly so called, but also of the whole 
view of the supernatural which the 
poems present, and the various forms 
under which the action of physical and 
moral forces of the world is conceived of. 
The portion of this dissertation most 
likely to provoke criticism is that which 
endeavours to establish a connexion be- 
tween Greek and Hebrew traditions, by 
tracing to a Jewish source some of the 
most remarkable characteristics of the 
Hellenic deities. Mr. Gladstone does not 
merely deduce the conception of Zeus as 
father of gods and men from a primitive 
religion of mankind, such as that to 
which allusions are made in the Book of 
Genesis, but argues that in the figures of 
Apollo, Athent, Artemis, and Leto, we 
have evident traces of Messianic tradi- 
tion :— 

“ Besides the idea of a Deity which in some 
sense is three in one, the traditions traceable 
in Homer, which appear to be drawn from the 
same source as those of Holy Scripture, are 
chiefly these:—(1) A Deliverer, conceived 
under the double form, first of the ‘seed of the 
woman’—a being at once divine and human ; 
secondly of the Logos, the Word or Wisdom 
of God. (2) Next, the woman whose seed 
this Redeemer was to be. (3) Next, the 
rainbow considered as a means, or a sign, of 
communication between God and man. And 
finally the tradition of an Evil Being, together 
with his ministers, working under the double 
form described by Moloch in his speech, of 
‘open war,’ and of ‘ wiles ;’ as a rebel, and as 
a tempter. This last tradition is indeed 
shivered into fragments, such as the giants 
precipitated into Tartaros, and as Até roaming 
on the earth ; with perhaps a portion of the 
idea lodged in Kronos, whose common and 
only description in Homer is ‘ Kronos of the 
crooked thought’ (dy«vAop7rns). The other 
four traditions appear to be represented in the 
persons of Apollo, Athené, Leto, and Iris. Of 
course it by no means follows that they have 
no other origin than in these traditions, or 
that, as they stand in Homer, they represent 
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such traditions and nothing else. Iris, for 
example, must evidently be considered as an 
impersonation of a Nature-Power.”—P. 207. 

** Not by one, but a crowd of attributes and 
incidents, they [i.e. Apollo and Athené] are 
severed from the general body of the Olym- 
pian deities of Homer, and closely associated 
together, though very far from being even 
substantially identified, far less confused. 
These attributes are partly intellectual, partly 
moral. The general result is to render their 
position grossly anomalous and wholly inex- 
plicable, if the explanation of it is only to be 
sought in the laws of the Olympian system, 
or in such traditions as the older nature- 
worship, or the Egyptian, or Syrian, or Phee- 
nician mythologies could supply. 

“But when we turn to the Hebrew annals, 
we find there a group of traditions, belonging 
to what may be termed the Messianic order, 
which appear to supply us with a key to the 
double enigma. The general characteristics of 
the Messianic anticipations are in marked 
conformity with the common prerogatives of 
Pallas and Apollo. And the distinctions of 
the two deities fall in, not less clearly, with 
the twofold form in which those anticipations 
are presented to us: the one, which pointed 
to a conception more abstract, and less capable 
of being confounded with mere humanity; the 
other, to a form strictly personal, and inti- 
mately associated with our nature. 

“Tn these resemblances, there appears to 
be found a very strong presumption, that the 
Hellenic portion of the Aryan family had for 
a time aang y to itself, in broad outline, no 
small share of those treasures of which the 
Semitic family of Abraham were to be the ap- 
pointed guardians, on behalf of all mankind, 
until the fulness of time should come.”— 
Pp. 287, 288. 


How far Mr. Gladstone supposes the 
Messianic traditions which he discovers 
in Homer to have been derived from 
the primitive religion, preserved in its 
highest purity among the children of 
Abraham, how far to have been brought 
from Palestine to Greece by the Phoeni- 
cians, we do not very clearly understand. 
In the latter alternative there would be 
the difficulty of assuming that the 
Pheenicians, whose religion was, as we 
know, antagonistic to the Jewish, were 
likely to transmit to other nations its 
most exalted ideas. But, setting this 
aside, it is surely necessary, in order to 
establish Mr. Gladstone’s propositions, 
for him to prove two things. 

Firstly, it ought to be shown that 
the Greeks, an eminently imaginative 
and reflective race, could not have them- 
No. 121.—vou. xx1. 





selves developed out of the original 
conception of Athené and Apollo as 
nature-powers, gods of the Air and 
Light, those very attributes which it is 
proposed to derive from a foreign source. 
The Sun-god, which Apollo must have 
at first been, though in Homer he is 
distinct from Helios, is naturally the 
child of the Sky-god (Zeus) and the 
goddess of Night or the Unseen (Leto) ; 
and it seems not impossible to evolve 
from his functions as Sun-god even 
that magnificent range of powers and 
privileges on which Mr. Gladstone so 
eloquently dilates. 

Secondly, it ought also to be shown 
that the Messianic tradition, in the form 
stated by Mr. Gladstone, that of “the 
Logos, the Word or Wisdom of God,” 
was developed sufficiently early, and 
with sufficient clearness to be capable 
either of living on among the Pelasgic 
or Hellenic race after it had moved west- 
wards from the great centre of disper- 
sion, or of being transmitted to them 
from Palestine in pre-Homeric times. 
Mr. Gladstone seems inclined to put 
Homer as early as B.c. 1100, but even 
taking the later date of 950—850 which 
is commonly assigned to him, can it 
be shown that this conception of the 
Messiah had taken a distinct shape 
among the Hebrew people in the days 
of, we will not say of Eli—whom the 
Jewish chronology places at about 
1150 B.c.—but of Rehoboam or Asa? 

It is one of the greatest merits of 
Mr. Gladstone’s method of treatment 
that he brings out so clearly by his 
analysis of Homer’s text the difference 
between the character and prerogatives 
with which several among the Olympians 
are invested in Homer, and those which 
later Greece gave them. He shows 
that Hermes and Aphrodite, for instance, 
want, or have only in a rudimentary 
form, many of the powers which most 
distinguish them as the objects of a 
more modern worship: Dionysus is, so 
to speak, only just a god, Heracles and 
the Dioscuri very doubtfully divine ; 
Asclepios is a mere man. To many 
deities, such as Ares, Aphrodité, Artemis, 
we find no regular worship offered either 
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by Greeks or Trojans, while others, as 
for instance Demeter, do not yet seem 
to have assumed a prominent place in 
popular faith. We hear nothing at all 
of the Phrygian Cybele. 

Into the question of the origin of the 
Olympian system, and the modes of 
reconciling the discrepancies of Jegend 
regarding its members which we find even 
in Homer, want of space makes it im- 
possible to follow Mr. Gladstone. He 
seems inclined to give somewhat too great 
a share to the Phcenicians as moulders of 
Greek religion, attributing to them not 
only’ Aphrodité, whom Homer expressly 
connects with the half-Phcenicized Cy- 
prus, and who of herself suggests Astarte 
and Mylitta, but also Hermes and 
Poseidon. Now Poseidon, as lord of 
the sea, is surely a necessary part of a 
system of nature-powers, such as the 
Greek religion in its origin was,—and 
his relation to Nereus, whom Mr. Glad- 
stone calls the true Sea-god of the 
Greeks, may be compared with that 
which he has so well pointed out as 
existing between Heré, Gaia, and De- 
meter, all originally representing Earth, 
and Apollo and Helios, both forms 
of the Sun-god. By this elemental 
character of Poseidon we must explain 
his most remarkable epithet, "Evooi,Owy, 
"Evvoaiyavos, and his action in the great 
earthquake of the twentieth book; it 
is also in virtue thereof that he is 
father of the Cyclops. It does not 
appear that any Pheenician deity had 
either a name or attributes corresponding 
to those of Poseidon’s, while we find 
the supreme Pheenician god, Melkarth, 
represented in Greece by the Sea-god 
Melicertes, and sometimes identified 
with Heracles. And while fully admit- 
ting the great light which Mr. Gladstone 
has thrown upon the scenery of the sea- 
world of the Odyssey, and the numerous 
traces of Phcenician influences which he 
points out in Homer’s account of the 
wanderings of Odysseus, we doubt 
whether it follows that the supremacy 
in those regions of Poseidon necessarily 
proves him to be a Pheenician god. 

Even more interesting than his de- 
scription of Olympus is Mr. Gladstone’s 


analysis of what he calls the preterna- 
tural beings of the second order—the 
lesser Nature Powers—the personified 
moral forces, such as Até, Fate, and the 
Erinnues. From this he passes by an 
easy transition to an examination of the 
ethics of the heroic age. No part of 
the treatise is more clear, penetrating, 
or delicate in its discrimination of fine 
shades of thought, but it must be read 
as a whole to be properly understood 
and appreciated. If he sometimes 
appears to represent Homer a little too 
much in the light of a moral teacher, 
rather than the unconscious spokesman 
of a simple age, Mr. Gladstone never 
theless brings out with admirable force 
the contrast between the purity and 
naturalness of his views of human life 
and society and the far darker vices, 
which in later ages stood over against 
the lofty theories of philosophical 
moralists. 


“The morality of the Homeric period is 
that of the childhood of a race: the morality 
of the classic times belongs to its manhood. 
On the side of the latter, it may be urged 
that two causes in particular tend to raise its 
level. With regular forms of political and 
social organization, there grows up in written 
law a public testimonial on behalf, in the 
main, of truth, honesty, and justice. For, 
while private conduct represents the human 
mind under the bias of every temptation, the 
law, as a general rule, speaks that which our 
a would affirm were there no such 

ias. But, further, with law and order comes 
the clearer idea and fuller enjoyment of the 
fruits of labour ; and for the sake of security 
each man adopts, and in general acts upon, a 
recognition of the rights of property. These 
are powerful agencies for good in a great de- 
partment of morals. Besides these, with a 
more imposing beauty, but probably with less 
of practical efficacy, the speculative intellect 
of man goes to work, and establishes abstract 
theories of virtue, vice, and their consequences, 
which by their comprehensiveness and method 
put out of countenance the indeterminate 
ethics of remote antiquity. All this is to be 
laid in one scale. But the other would, I 
think, preponderate, if it were only from the 
single consideration, that the creed of the 
Homeric age brought both the sense and the 
dread of the divine justice to bear in restraint 
of vice and passion. And upon the whole, 
after the survey which has been taken, it 
would in my opinion be somewhat rash to 
assert that either the duties of man to the 
deity or the larger claims of man upon man 
were better understood in the age of Pericles 
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or Alexander, of Sylla or Augustus, than in 
the age of Homer.” —Pp. 400, 401. 

“We have in the poems a picture of Greek 
marriage as to its unity, freedom, perpetuity ; 
as to the restraint upon it, and as to the 
manner in which branches of it and substitutes 
for it were regarded. This picture, so striking 
in itself, becomes yet more so by comparison 
with Eastern manners, even as they were 
exhibited in the Hebrew race. It is also in 
glaring and painful contrast with the lowered 
estimate of woman among the Greeks of the 
classical period, and with their loathsome 
immorality. More important, however, than 
any particulars is the general tone of the 
intercourse between husband and wife. It is 
thoroughly natural ; full of warmth, dignity, 
reciprocal deference, and substantial, if not 
conventional delicacy. The fulness of moral 
and intelligent being is alike complete, and 
alike acknowled on the one side and the 
other. ... . Of rude manners to a woman 
there is not a single instance in the poems. 
And to this circumstance we may add its true 
correlative, that the women of Homer are 
truly and profoundly feminine. As to the 
intensity of conjugal love, it has never passed 
the climax which it reaches in Odysseus and 
Penelope.” —Pp. 410, 411. 


In the chapter on the politics of the 
Homeric age, Mr. Gladstone insists 
forcibly on the prominence given to the 
power of speech as the strongest proof 
of the spirit of freedom among the primi- 
tive Greeks, and the necessity which a 
sovereign prince lay under of respecting 
the wishes of his subjects. In this 
respect, as in so many others, a strong 
resemblance may be traced between 
Homeric society and that of the Teutonic 
tribes at the time when they come upon 
the stage of authentic history. Like 
the Achaians, the followers of Alaric, 
Clovis, and Cerdic recognised a sort of 
divinity in their great houses, chose their 
king from one house only, and obeyed 
him almost implicitly so long as he 
could maintain his popularity by leading 
them to victory. But there was no 
servility in their obedience: the leader 
dared not act in opposition to the ex- 
pressed will of his subjects, and, if he 
did, might find himself, like Clovis in 
the famous story of the vase of Soissons, 
defied by a single freeman. To declare 
peace or war, to pass laws, to allot the 
spoil and parcel out the conquered land, 
belonged of right to the assembly of 
the tribe, although in that assembly the 
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influence of the sovereign and the chiefs 
who surrounded him was usually para 
mount. A Homeric agora, either before 
Troy or in Ithaca, may well be compared 
with a mallum or placitum under the 
Carlovingian kings ; though in the latter 
we have no record of those oratorical 
displays which Antenor’s famous descrip- 
tion of the eloquence of Odysseus! proves 
to have been known among the more 
susceptible and quick-witted Greeks. 


“In the Homeric ideas upon Polity, perhaps 
the most remarkable of all is the distinction 
accorded to the power of speech. - The voice 
and the sword are the twin powers by which 
the Greek world is governed ; and there is no 
precedency of rank between them. The power 
of public speech is essentially a power over 
large numbers ; and, wherever it prevails, it 
is the surest test of the presence of the spirit 
and practice of freedom. The world has, re- 
peatedly seen absolutism deck itself with the 
titles and mere forms of liberty, or seek shelter 
under its naked abstractions; but from the 
use of free speech as the instrument of govern- 
ing the people, it has always shrunk with an 
instinctive horror. The epithets and inci- 
dental passages with which Homer honours 
it, show much of his mind. But the most 
emphatic testimony to its importance, and te 
the state of things which it betokens, is the 
free, signal, and varied excellence of the 
Homeric Speeches.”—P. 341. 

‘With respect to the power of speech, and 
the capacity of being moved by it, the per- 
formances of the Poet are truly the best picture 
of the age itself. Unlike great poems, great 
ee: cannot be made, except in an age and 
place where they are understood and felt. The 
work of the orator is cast in the mould offered 
him by the mind of his hearers. He cannot 
follow nor frame ideals at his own will ; his 
choice is to be what his time will have him, 
what it requires in order to be moved by him, 
or not to be at all. 

“If the power of oratory proper is remark- 
able in Homer, so likewise, and perhaps yet 
more, is the faculty of what in England is 
called ‘ debate.’ In Homer’s discussions, every 
speech after the first is commonly a reply. 
It belongs not only to the subject, but to the 
speech that went before; it exhibits, given 
the question and the aims of the speaker, the 
exact degree of ascent and descent, of expan- 
sion or contraction, which the circumstances of 
the case, in the state up to which they were 
brought by the preceding address, may re- 
quire. The debate in the Assembly of the 
First Book, and that in the Encampment cf 
Achilles, are, as oratorical structures, complete 
and consummate.” 





1 Tliad, iii, 204, 
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We have not space left to speak of 
the miscellaneous topics dealt with in 
Mr. Gladstone’s last two or three chap- 
ters, although they are by no means the 
least interesting or valuable part of the 
book. In his analysis of the outer 
geography of the Odyssey he seems to 
have sufficiently proved that Homer con- 
ceived of a sea extending from east to 
west to the north of Thrace, and that 
the voyage of Odysseus from Thrinacia 
(which, although not necessarily Sicily, 
is undoubtedly in the west) to the Isle 
of Circe, “ where are the dwellings and 
*dancing-places of the Dawn, and the 
“risings of the Sun,” must have carried 
him right across it. It may, perhaps, be 
objected that space cannot be found to 
the south of this great sea for the 
pastoral races over whom Zeus casts his 
eyes in the thirteenth Iliad—the “ Hip- 
“pemolgoi, Glactophagoi, and Abioi, 
“ justest of men.”! If the Iliad and 
Odyssey are not by one hand,? the diffi- 
culty disappears, but even on the other 
hypothesis it is quite conceivable that 
the author troubled himself but little 
to have a consistent geographical scheme ; 
he believed in a “ wide and terrible sea” 
to the north, and had also heard of 
nomad peoples, straying with their flocks 
over boundless wastes: both are in- 
definitely localized in the north. In his 
remarks upon Homeric geography, Mr. 
Gladstone is throughout clear and prac- 
tical; his simple method of putting 
together the various statements to be 
found in the Homeric text, apart from 
the explanations and hypotheses of the 
commentators, has thrown a great deal 

1 It is singular to find at so early a date that 
association of justice with barbarism which 
we commonly take to be one of the fictions of 
a highly civilized age. 

2 Mr. Gladstone expresses a strong opinion 
in favour of the unity of the authorship of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, but, apparently from want 
of space, does not discuss the question in 
detail. It is to be hoped that in his next 
work he will minutely examine those dis- 
tinctions not merely in the use of words, but 
in manner and versification, on which the 
leading Chorizontes lay so much stress. The 
impressions of readers ditfer so widely that 
little is gained by appealing to the general 
feeling which one may have of likeness or 
unlikeness between the two poems. 


of light on questions that were pre- 
viously confused or misunderstood. 

In some points he might push it even 
further, by admitting in Homer an even 
slighter knowledge of the geography of 
the Mediterranean than he seems to 
assume. It is just as easy to take the 
land of the Phzacians to be purely 
fanciful, in the same sense which A®a 
is, as to identify it with Corfu ; nor is 
there really any ground but the whim 
of the later Greeks for connecting Scylla 
and Charybdis with the rocks and 
whirlpools of the Faro. As to the 
stream of circumambient Ocean, it is 
not impossible that Phoenician tales of 
the flowing and ebbing of the Atlantic 
tides may have had something to do 
with the notion of a river, as well as 
the currents through the Straits of Gib- 
raltar and Yenikaleh, which Mr. Glad- 
stone mentions. As respects the Homeric 
descriptions of colour, he remarks on 
the strong feeling shown for distinc- 
tions of light and shade, as compared 
with the vague and apparently indis- 
criminate use of terms denoting the 
prismatic colours, and draws from this 
the conclusion that the perceptions of 
colour, in the latter or proper sense, 
were still undeveloped among the early 
Greeks, as we know them to be in 
the case of children and even of many 
adults. A still more interesting ques- 
tion is raised in the short discussion 
given of the traces of a feeling for the 
beauty of Nature to be found in the 
Homeric poems. Different as this feel- 
ing is from the modern taste for the 
picturesque, it is, we believe, much 
stronger in the Iliad and Odyssey than 
has been commonly assumed, and cer- 
tainly clearer and fuller than in any 
other poem belonging to an equally 
primitive and simple age. Mr. Glad- 
stone cites the description of the garden 
of Alcinous and the grotto of Calypso as 
instances ; and as the latter is intended 
to be a wild scene, it is an instance of 
much weight. But perhaps even more 
stress ought to be laid upon the occa- 
sional epithets and phrases which indi- 
cate the vivid impression made by 
natural objects upon the poet’s mind. 
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So Ithaca, though it rears only goats, is 
called (as Mr. Gladstone remarks) “ love- 
lier than a horse-feeding country ;” so 
Neriton, its chief mountain, is mentioned 
repeatedly, not as if merely for the 
purpose of identification, but apparently 
because the speaker’s eye had loved to 
dwell upon it; so, too, we have the 
eminently picturesque epithet of moun- 
tians, dpea oxwevra, And the extra- 
ordinary fulness and accuracy of the 
descriptions of sea scenery, show an 
intense earnestness in watching all its 
changeful moods which implies a sort of 
delight in doing so. The truth seems to 
be that the difference between the Greek 
feeling and our own lies not in the 
absence or presence of the enjoyment of 
the beauties of mountain, stream, and 
cloud, so much as in this, that our enjoy- 
ment has become conscious and reflective. 
Nature was then simply nature—a series 
of phenomena unrolled before the eye ; 
and whatever was there of grandeur or 
beauty was keenly perceived and truth- 
fully described. But just because there 
was less sense than in modern times of 
the opposition between man and the 
external world, there was less of an 
attempt to transfuse those phenomena 
with human emotion, and what we call 
the sentimental or romantic view of 
Nature was wanting. 

This is one of the questions on which 
we hope to have more light poured by 
Mr. Gladstone when he gives us the 
promised Homeric concordance. And 
in regard to such questions it is strange 
to think how much, after the admiring 
labours of five-and-twenty centuries, 
still remains to be elucidated by a close 
study of the text. In Homer, more 
perhaps than in the. case of any other 
author, it may be truly said that there 
is nothing too small to be worth spend- 
ing time and pains upon. For the 
interest and value of the Homeric 
poems does not lie solely or even 
mainly in their artistic merits, nor in 
the wealth of information they supply 


to the grammarian, the historian, the 
comparative mythologist, but rather in 
the fact that they show in a far richer 
and more perfect form than any other 
early compositions, the view which the 
primitive mind, simple but not bar- 
barous, took of man’s life and of the 
universe. The Hebrew literature is 
always tinged by the lights and shadows 
of a strenuous religions and national 
feeling ; the ballads and romances of 
the Middle Ages, not to speak of the 
rudeness of the first and the unreality 
of the second, contain much that is 
not truly their own—infiltrations, so to 
speak, from Christianity and from hea- 
then antiquity. But in the [liad and 
Odyssey we have presented to us by a 
genius, or geniuses, of the highest 
order, a comprehensive picture of human 
character and passion, of the forces that 
move society, of the relations which 
man sees or fancies he sees existing 
between himself and nature and the 
supernatural, a picture wherein all 
things are so calmly and harmoniously 
set, that they seem not painted but self- 
mirrored. Reading them, we think we 
catch glimpses of the underlying truth of 
life, stripped of everything artificial and 
modern; we breathe the air of the 
world’s morning, the fresh free air of 
the mountain tops. Shakespeare in 
some respects, Dante and A®schylus in 
others, have doubtless surpassed the 
Ionian singer, but he remains, if only 
because he is the first, the most natural, 
and the most universal. And as the 
world, growing older, clings more closely 
to the memory of its childhood, so will 
it continue to cherish with increasing 
tenderness and wonder, the poems in 
which those memories are most perfectly 
enshrined. It is perhaps the greatest 
charm of Mr. Gladstone’s book that he 
feels this so ardently, and that he 
carries this ardour with him, like a 
quenchless lamp, into the minutest de- 
tails of his labour. 
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A FEW MORE WORDS ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


BY PRESBYTER ACADEMICUS. 


In the November number of this Maga- 
zine for 1867, on the occasion of the 
Episcopal Conference at Lambeth, we 
attempted to call attention to the origin 
and peculiarities of the Athanasian Creed, 
trusting that “in the cultivation of a 
spirit of charity,” and through “ their 
“ desire and resolution to return to the 
“ faith and discipline of the undivided 
“ Church,” the assembled Bishops might 
see fit to. recommend the removal of a 
comparatively recent document, which 
has been a source of grave offence to 
many Christian congregations, and which 
has been altogether rejected by one of 
the Churches derived from and still in 
full communion with our own. In the 


present number we propose very briefly 
to recur to the subject, partly in order 
to supply one or two omissions in the 
former article, partly in order to com- 


mend the matter once more to the atten- 
tion of some of the more influential 
members of our Church, and especially , 
to that of the Ritual Commission, which, 
we believe, has not yet completed its 
labours. 

In what was said in our former article 
of the proceedings of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1689, we followed the account 
given in Cardwell’s “ History of Con- 
ferences,” which is substantially true, 
but neglected to avail ourselves of the 
parliamentary paper printed by order 
of the House of Commons in 1854, 
which contains an exact account, tran- 
scribed from a document in the posses- 
sion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
of the proceedings of the Commissioners 
and of the alterations proposed by them 
in the Book of Common Prayer. The 
account of the deliberations on the 
Athanasian Creed is in many respects 
so curious and interesting that we here 
extract it in full. 

From the Diary of the Proceedings :— 

“ Oct, 23 [1689].—The cheif debate 
“ was about the Athanasian Creed. . . It 


“was moved either to leave it with an 
‘‘ alias, or to leave out the Damnatory 
“ Clauses, or to leave it as it is with a 
“ Rubrick. For it was alleg’d, 1. That 
“it was antient. 2. Received by our 
“Church ever since the Reformation. 
“« 3. Offence to leave it out ; but granted 
“that if it was to do now, it were 
“ better to omit it. 

“ Tt was reply’d by the Bp. of Salisb. 
“TBurnet]: 1. That the Church of 
‘** England received the four first General 
“ Councils, that the Ephesian Council 
*‘ condemns any new creeds. 2. That 
*‘ this Creed was not very antient, and 
“the Filioque especially. 3. That it 
“ condemned the Greek Church, whom 
“ vet we defend. 

“Tt was propos’d by the Bp. of 
“ Worcest. [Stillingfleet], to have a 
** Rubrick that it shou’d be interpreted 
“by Article. . . . of our Church, and 
“ that the Condemning Sentences were 
“ only as tothe substance of the Articles ; 
“‘ which was drawn up and approv’d of.” 

In consequence of this decision, it 
was determined to add the following 
words at the end of the Rubric pre- 
scribing the use of the Athanasian 
Creed :—“ The Articles of which ought 
“to be receiv’d and beleiv’d as being 
“ agreeable to y* Holy Scriptures. And 
“ y® Condemning Clauses are to be 
“ understood as relating only to those 
“‘ who obstinately deny y* substance of 
“the X" Fayth [according to ye 18th 
“ Article of this Church. These last 
“ words were afterward struck through].” 

Of the arguments employed by those 
who defended the retention of the Creed, 
it is plain that the second and third 
would apply to any ecclesiastical change 
whatever. There are always those to 
whom a change of any kind will give 
“ offence.” But both ecclesiastical and 
political history teach us the lesson that, 
if a change be desirable in itself, the 
neglect to make it will ultimately be- 
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come a far more serious cause of offence 
than a timely concession. The stronger 
brethren have surely their claims on 
consideration as well as the weaker, 
—claims which it may be at least as 
perilous to resist. Had the Church of 
England conceded this and a few similar 
points in 1689, how different might 
have been her relations to Dissent during 
the last century, and to the higher in- 
telligence of the country at the present 
time! As to the argument which ap- 
pealed to the antiquity of the Creed, it 
is, perhaps, hardly presuming too much 
on the learning and candour of those 
who employed it, to suppose that, if 
they had been acquainted with the pre- 
sent state of the controversy, it would 
not have been advanced. But far the 
most remarkable feature in the argu- 
ments of the more conservative section of 
the Commission was the admission that, 
“if it were to do now, it were better 
to omit it.” Such is undoubtedly the 


feeling of many at the present time, 
who would still, like Stillingfleet and 
his friends, be loth to surrender the 


Creed. Let them reflect that, if this 
had been the prevalent temper at the 
era of the Reformation, we should pro- 
bably still be using the missal, and in- 
voking the protection of the saints. 
Among Burnet’s arguments, it is 
curious to find one which would now 
appeal to the sympathies of a far larger 
section of Churchmen than it probably 
did at that time,—“ That it condemned 
“the Greek Church, whom yet we de- 
“fend.” As the same argument, when 
recently employed by the Dean of 
Westminster (in Macmillan for Feb. 
1868, p. 278), has been misunderstood,? 
it may be well to state precisely what 
is meant by it. Whatever may be the 
tacit understanding amongst ourselves, 
there can be little doubt that by the 
author of the Creed, and by a large 
number of those who still recite or 


1 See a Letter to the Guardian, July 28, 
1869. Mr. Mayow, in the subsequent number, 
though differing from the conclusions of the 
Dean of Westminster, pointed out the miscon- 
ception which was involved in Mr. Baron's 
letter. 


read it, the Condemnatory Clauses are 
understood as applying to those who 
call in question any, even the smallest, 
portion of the statements which it con- 
tains. Though it may be a tradition in 
our own Church that the awful denun- 
ciations which are put in the mouth of 
the congregation are directed only 
against those who deny, in general 
terms, the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, this is certainly not 
the natural construction of the docu- 
ment, nor can we suppose that the igno- 
rant and fanatical priesthood of the age 
in which the Creed was probably com- 
posed (the 8th century),would haveenter- 
tained the slightest scruple in consigning 
to endless tortures those who presumed 
to call in question even the smallest 
tittle of what they had learnt to regard 
as the received doctrines of the Church. 
The unbiassed exercise of the reason was 
at that time, and long afterwards, re- 
garded in orthodox circles as the most 
heinous crime of which a man could be 
guilty. No nice distinctions were drawn 
between a “doctrine” and its “ exposi- 
tion.” The triumphant air with which 
the Creed at once announces the eternal 
damnation of those who reject it is in 
itself sufficient evidence of the temper in 
which it was composed. Now the dogma 
of the Procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Son as well asfrom the Father (against 
the assertion of which by the Western 
Church the Greek Church most strenu- 
ously protested, and still protests, and 
which therefore, if not formally denied 
by members of that Communion, is at 
least left an open question) is most 
emphatically affirmed in the so-called 
Athanasian Creed :—“ Spiritus Sanctus 
“a Patre et Filio, non factus, nee 
“ creatus, nec genitus, sed procedens.” 
The “et Filio,” it certainly seems to us, 
was in the mind of the author a portion 
of that “Catholic faith, which except a 
“man believe faithfully he cannot be 
“ saved.” To this it is no reply that the 
Creed, with the exception of the clause 
“et Filio,” occurs in books of devotion 
recognised by the Orthodox Church, 
such as the “‘ Horologion” spoken of in 
the letter already referred to, by Mr. 
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Baron, or, as we are informed, in the 
“Sledovannaya Psalter.” It may be 
true that the Greek Church, by thus 
far recognising the Creed, though it is 
never recited in her public Offices (a 
‘most important point of difference be- 
tween her case and our own), is, in 
common with ourselves, exposed to the 
charge of anathematizing those who call 
in question any portion of a long, in- 
tricate, and in many respects ambiguous, 
statement; but we add one anathema the 
more by denouncing an opinion which, 
if not maintained, is at least allowed 
within the pale of the Greek Communion 
itself. And thus it is by no means an 
improbable supposition that a Greek 
Christian, induced to attend our services 
from what he had heard of our desire for 
unity with his own communion, might 
hear himself denounced by our congrega- 
tions as one who “cannot be saved,” 
and “without doubt shall perish ever- 
lastingly.” 

The position of the Greek Church in 
reference to the Athanasian Creed natu- 
rally suggests to us that of the American 
Church. It is widely known that in 
the Service-books of that Church the 
Athanasian Creed has been erased, while 
two Creeds only, the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene, are mentioned in her Articles. 
But few are probably aware of the 
struggle by which the American Church 
acquired for herself this freedom. 

The first Convention! of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, which was held 
at Philadelphia in September 1785, de- 
termined, among other alterations in 
the Liturgy and Articles, to omit the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, and the 
clause “ He descended into hell” in 
the Apostles’ Creed. It was, however, 
regarded as desirable to obtain conse- 
cration for their Bishops from the Eng- 
lish episcopate, and hence it was neces- 


1 This account is abstracted from a book 
entitled ‘‘ Letters on the Ministry, Ritual, and 
Doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” 
by Jared Sparks, A.M., Baltimore, 1820. 
Bishop Wilberforce, in his ‘* History of the 
American Church,” refers to the communica- 
tions on the subject of the Creeds which 

assed between the English Bishops and the 
merican Convention,—but only briefly. 


sary that the changes made in the 
Liturgy should not be distasteful to the 
leading English prelates. But the ex- 
tent of these changes had begun to 
alarm many Churchmen in the mother 
country ; and in a second Convention, a 
letter was read from some of the English 
Bishops expressing hesitation in granting 
episcopal consecration, on account of the 
changes introduced in the Liturgy. At 
a third Convention, held at Wilmington, 
in Delaware, October 1786, a letter was 
read from the Archbishops, in which, 
amongst other complaints, they say: 
“We saw with grief, that two of the 
** confessions of our Christian faith, re- 
“ spectable for their antiquity, have been 
“ entirely laid aside.” After expressing 
a wish to continue in spiritual commu- 
nion with the American Church, and a 
“ sincere desire to complete the Orders 
“of their ministry,” they add, “ We 
“therefore most earnestly exhort you 
“that you restore to its integrity the 
“ Apostles’ Creed, in which you have 
“omitted one article, namely ... .; 
“ nor can we help adding, that we hope 
“ you will think it but a decent proof 
“of the attachment you profess to the 
“ services of our Liturgy to give to the 
other two Creeds a place in your Book 
“of Common Prayer, even though the 
“use of them should be left discon- 
“tinued.” In a letter from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, received at the 
same time, it is said, “ But whether we 
* can consecrate any Bishop or not must 
“ yet depend on the answers we may 
“ receive to what we have written.” 
Notwithstanding the threat conveyed 
in this last letter, the Convention re- 
mained firm on the subject of the Atha- 
nasian Creed. The Nicene Creed they 
unanimously re admitted ; the clause in 
the Apostles’ Creed was re-inserted with 
the option of omitting it! in the public 
services ; but it was determined by a 
large majority that the Athanasian 
Creed should not even have “a place 
in the Book of Common Prayer,” or be 


1 At a later period a third alternative was 
allowed ; to employ in place of the expression 
**He descended into hell,” the words, ‘‘ He 
went into the place of departed spirits.” _ 
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cited as a rule of faith in the Articles. 
The English Bishops offered no further 
objection ; and thus, while this stum- 
bling-block continues in the English 
Church, a sore cause of pain and per- 
plexity to many in whom, like the 
divine Founder of our religion Himself, 
the spirit of charity is stronger than the 
reverence for tradition, it has been en- 
tirely removed in a Church which derives 
its Orders from our own, and remains in 
full communion with us. But though 
the Bishops were undoubtedly wise in 
making this concession, they at once 
exposed themselves to the charge of in- 
consistency. It is not easy to answer 
the pertinent question put by the author 
of a recent pamphlet entitled “ A Letter 
by a Dissenter against his Will:”—“ By 
“ what right are foreigners admitted into 
“ communion, and I, a free-born English- 
* man, excluded ?” 

In the long correspondence on the 
Athanasian Creed which has recently ap- 
peared in the columns of the Guardian, 
as well as in the debate in the Upper 
House in the last session of Convo- 
cation, the Damnatory Clauses are 
justified by a reference to Mark xvi. 
16, “ He that believeth not shall be 
damned.” A person who regards the 
Athanasian Creed as a paraphrase of 
the simple word “ believeth,” and the 
words “shall perish everlastingly” as 
an accurate translation of the Greek 
expression «xaraxpiOijcerat, must enter- 
tain a peculiar view of the nature of 
language. But this is not the point to 
which we at present wish to direct at- 
tention. Our Church has been called 
“the most learned Church in Chris- 
tendom,” a title of which her writers 
are never weary of boasting. But 
surely the lamp of learning must be 
burning with a flickering flame, when 
we find a passage which is not found 
in the two oldest manuscripts of St. 
Mark,! and which, if not spurious, 

1 The Vatican and the Sinaitic. In both 
these manuscripts the last twelve verses of 
St. Mark are absent. The English reader can 
now, at the small cost of 1s. 6d., obtain accurate 
information (of which a notice appeared in the 
September number of this Magazine), through 
the Tauchnitz New Testament, as to the exact 


as it probably is, possesses the most 
doubtful claims to authenticity, spoken 
of by a distinguished prelate in Convo- 
cation as “the statement of our Lord 
himself,” and by a well-known eccle- 
siastical dignitary in the columns of 
the leading Church newspaper as “our 
Lord’s own anathema,” without—so far 
as we are aware—these misleading state- 
ments being called in question, either 
in Convocation or in the columns of 
the Guardian. We can hardly sup- 
pose that all the prelates present in 
Convocation were ignorant of the cri- 
tical difficulties which attach to the 
latter verses of St. Mark’s Gospel ; 
and, if not ignorant of them, we think 
that at least one of their number might 
have had the courage to state them. 
What should we think of an historical 
or philological society in which a 
spurious or doubtful passage from 
some ancient author was quoted as 
decisive, and was allowed by the other 
members to pass unquestioned? And, 
in proportion to the gravity of the sub- 
ject and the importance of the occasion, 
is, we conceive, the strength of the obli- 
gation to courage and truthfulness. A 
high tone of morality is the least that 
can be expected in the chief ministers 
of an established religion; but the 
simple love of truth is, we fear, a virtue 
which theological disputants have still 
to learn from those whose studies are of 
a more secular character. The reports 
of Convocation are probably read by few 
persons who do not take a direct interest 
in ecclesiastical matters ; and it is well, 
relation between the readings of the “Textus 
Receptus,” from which our Authorized Version 
is translated, and those of the three oldest 
manuscripts of the New Testament, the Sina- 
itic, Vatican, and Alexandrian. The need of 
even such elementary information on the 
criticism of the sacred text is a ap- 
parent from the manner in which our clergy, 
not excluding our Bishops, constantly quote 
both in their sermons and in theological 
controversy, spurious or doubtful passages as 
‘*words of our Lord himself,” “ utterances 
of the inspired penman,” and the like. Those 
who profess a peculiar reverence for the very 
words of Scripture might, at least, be expected 
to employ the utmost pains to ascertain what 
those words are, and on what authority they 
rest. 
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perhaps, for the reputation of Convo- 
cation that it is so. 

But perhaps we are fighting a forlorn 
hope. It may be that the English, like 
the Romish, Bishops and clergy have 
determined to throw themselves on the 
ignorance of the uneducated and half- 
educated masses, and to make no effort 
to ally the Church with the growing 
intelligence of the times. Symptoms of 
such a determination are not wanting, 
and meanwhile the necessity for an op- 
posite policy is becoming daily more 
urgent. Any careful observer of the 
tendencies of modern society may verify 
for himself the fact that it is the highest 
intellect of the nation which is most 
entirely alienated from the services and 
doctrines of the Churech—that it is the 
stronger, and not the weaker, brethren 
whom it is now the most needful to 
gain. Will our ecclesiastical rulers re- 
cognise this fact, and attempt to provide 
in the Church of England a religion 
which, while it satisfies the deepest 
cravings of the spiritual nature, shall 
not be inconsistent with the most pro- 
found knowledge of the age; or will 
they, taking their stand on the exact 
determinations of some past synod or 
council, repudiate all the discoveries of 
history, criticism, and science, and de- 
clare themselves at open war with in- 
tellect and learning? If they select 
the latter alternative, the end cannot 
be far off. It is indeed the primary 
duty of the parish priest to “preach 
the Gospel to the poor,” but the eccle- 
siastical ruler must take a wider view of 
the needs of mankind and the prospects 
of religion. A Church or religion 
which no longer commands the allegiance 
of the higher intelligence of a nation 
must sooner or later (though the time 
may be counted by decades and not by 
years) cease to retain its hold on the 
faith of the poor and ignorant. Those 
of our Bishops and clergy who are 
anxious to avert so great a calamity 


would be wise at once to address them- 
selves to the task. And, however dif- 
ficult in many cases it may be to re- 
concile reverence for the past with the 
more extended knowledge and searching 
logic of the present day, the course 
to be adopted in the case which we 
are now considering is plain and un- 
mistakeable. Here is a document of no 
great antiquity, which is not improbably 
a forgery of the eighth century, and 
is certainly not the production of the 
Father with whose name it is generally 
associated ; which anathematizes one 
large branch of the Christian Church, 
and has been repudiated by a daughter 
community of our own; which, accord- 
ing to the opinion of those who advocate 
its retention, contains no essential doc- 
trine not already affirmed by the other 
Creeds, but which to many, on account 
of its uncharitable denunciations, has 
become a grave cause of offence, while, 
in the view of others, it only casts 
additional obscurity on the doctrines 
which it is intended to explain.' What 
but the most unreasoning spirit of con- 
servatism—a spirit which must be fatal 
in the course of time to the very exist- 
ence of the institutions which it so 
passionately admires—can account for 
the retention of a symbol which at once 
serves so slight a purpose? and creates 
so grave a scandal ? 


1 On the question of the intrinsic merits of 
the Creed, as well as on that of its age and pro- 
bable origin, the reader is referred to our 
former article, which appeared in November 
1867, and to which this is only supplementary. 

2 We are here assuming that the advanced 
Anglo-Catholic school of the future is not 
likely to require the Creed for a purpose 
similar to that for which it is employed at 
Naples. When the recitation{of the Nicene 
Creed is found ineffectual to produce the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, re- 
course is had to the Athanasian Creed, which, 
owing doubtless to the superior vigour of its 
language, is frequently, as on a recent occa- 
sion, found to be efficacious. (See Times 
of Sept. 28.) 
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SIMMENTHAL. 


Far off the old snows evernew 

With silver edges cleft the blue 
Aloft, alone, divine ; 

The sunny meadows silent slept, 

Silence the sombre armies kept, 
The vanguard of the pine. 


In that thin air the birds are still, 
No ringdove murmurs on the hill 
Nor mating cushat calls ; 

But gay cicalas singing sprang, 
And waters from the forest sang 
The song of waterfalls. 


O Fate! a few enchanted hours 

Beneath the firs, among the flowers, 
High on the lawn we lay, 

Then turned again, contented well, 

While bright about us flamed and fell 
The rapture of the day. 


And softly with a guileless awe 

Beyond the purple lake she saw 
The embattled summits glow ; 

She saw the glories melt in one, 

The round moon rise, while yet the sun 
Was rosy on the snow. 


Then like a newly-singing bird 

The child’s soul in her bosom stirred ; 
I know not what she sung :— 

Because the soft wind caught her hair, 

Because the golden moon was fair, 
Because her heart was young. 


I would her sweet soul ever may 

Look thus from those glad eyes and grey, 
Unfearing, undefiled : 

I love her; when her face I see, 

Her simple presence wakes in me 
The imperishable child. 


Freperic W. H. Myens. 











THE MAISON PATERNELLE AT METTRAY. 


BY H. LATHAM, M.A, FELLOW AND TUTOR OF TRINITY HALL, 


Most people have heard of the admi- 
rable Reformatory for juvenile offenders 
at Mettray, near Tours, which was estab- 
lished many years ago by a French noble- 
man, now deceased, and the Conseiller 
de Metz, who is still at its head. The 
system of this Reformatory has been 
studied by most of our authorities on 
matters of prison discipline, and has 
often been fully described ; but there 
is another institution at the same place, 
also under the direction of M. de Metz, 
which has not been very long in opera- 
tion, and is much less known. This is 
“La Maison Paternelle”—which is in 
fact a prison for unmanageable lads of 
the upper classes. Youths of from 
eleven to twenty may, on the com- 
plaint of their parents to the President 
of the Provincial Tribunal, be com- 
mitted to this house of correction. They 
are imprisoned, each in a cell by him- 
self, for a period of from one month to 
three according to the circumstances of 
the case. The place is not generally 
shown, but in the summer of 1868 I got 
permission, through the kindness of some 
friends, to go over the building, and 
was furnished, in the most obliging 
manner, with all the information I 
desired. We can hardly conceive in 
England that a parent should send his 
boy of twelve years old to undergo three 
months of solitary confinement,—for 
solitary it is, excepting that each prisoner 
is visited by instructors in the branches 
of study he requires. The boys are 
treated with gentleness, well fed when 
not refractory, and the Principal talks to 
them from time to time, with, as I was 
assured, and as I believe, a quite paren- 
tal tenderness. But however kindly he 
be spoken to, a boy must feel that he 
has been sent to gaol. His parents’ 
claim to his affections will seem invali- 
dated by their thus invoking the help 





of the State in dealing with him, and 
it will seem natural to us English, that 
he should come out, as I heard that 
many lads do come out, with a rooted 
hatred of all existing institutions. 

French parents seem generally to be 
indulgent and affectionate, and though 
I was told that, in certain classes in 
Paris, family life was rotten, and the 
children neglected, yet what I saw in 
the provinces gave me a favourable idea 
of French feelings. 

Such a thing then as the Maison 
Paternelle jars on a traveller’s feelings ; 
it seems out of keeping with the 
people. A gaol seems a cruel and de- 
grading remedy for childish faults ; 
most Frenchmen, on the other hand, are 
horrified at our employment of corporal 
punishment: I met, however, with 
many teachers who thought that some 
form of it, used with judgment, might 
obviate the necessity of constant minor 
punishments, and of the Maison Pater- 
nelle as a supreme terror. We may 
well ask, “Is such a place necessary, and 
if so, why?” To the first question, the 
reply is made, “ Something of the kind 
seems to have been necessary, because it 
grew up of itself ; it arose to meet an evil 
that was crying for cure. It was not 
originally part of our system, but now 
and then the system had to do with 
such intractable materials that it would 
not work, so we have got this to make 
it work.” 

‘Our system of higher education,” I 
was again told, “is an elaborate instru- 
ment, most complete to behold, per- 
fectly made out in all its parts; it 
enables the minister to say in the 
Chamber, ‘I can tell what lesson every 
boy in France is saying at this moment.’” 
But it isa machine, and deals with all 
alike. The mass of boys is shovelled in 
at one end, the handle is turned, and 
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the average youths come out moulded 
into something like the same shape, with 
the regulation stamp, but an abnormal 
subject gets thrown out or crushed. 
“The class must be treated as one” 
is an axiom on the Continent. Ifa boy 
falls behind, so much the worse for him. 
The mechanism must not be put out 
for an individual. Such rigid systems 
work ill in the case of any strong 
idiosyncrasy ; that humouring of an 
eccentric or strong-willed boy, which 
is often so well managed in England 
by a master who has tact, and the gift 
of divining what is going on in a boy, 
is out of the question in France. The 
rector understands organization; the 
professors are learned in their subjects, 
the maitres d'études are alive to all the 
tricks and evasions of the boys, but 
it is nobody’s business to understand 
a boy, to enter into his feelings and 
ways of judging things; he is not 
approached through his affections or his 
esprit de corps, he is viewed solely as a 
subject to be kept in order and taught. 
This view of their province as educators 
French teachers carry out with great 
diligence, but to English minds it is a 
narrow one, and some Frenchmen are 
beginning to allow this. In contrasting 
English with Continental education in 
general, we find that with us more is 
thought of the human being, and less of 
the knowledge imparted, than abroad. 
The foreigners ask, What will he know ? 
the Englishman, What will he be ? 
Very little choice is given in general 
education in France. In order to enter 
upon any career, a youth must obtain a 
diploma of Bachelier és Lettres, or 
Bachelier és Sciences; the former is 
most commonly required. The course 
of study is laid down pretty minutely 
in Government programmes, and the 
examinations are held at various pro- 
vincial centres. There are no univer- 
sities, as in England and Germany, 
where students reside, though the 
écoles normales supply something of this 
kind for special instruction. One ly- 
ceum hardly differs from another in any- 
thing but diet and charges, At Paris a 
boarder pays 1,200f. (48/.) per annum ; 
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in the country, 800f. or 900f, but an 
English boy would complain of starva- 
tion. There are also colleges, which 
are in the hands of the clergy, and these 
seem in favour with a great body of the 
people. The studies in these, like those 
at the lyceum, are directed according to 
the programme for the two examina- 
tions for diplomas, but the teaching is 
carried on by those who live among 
the boys ; they make a family of them, 
and a better feeling exists than in the 
lyceum, where there is a cold air of offi- 
cial and almost military routine. The 
professor at the lyceum probably has 
private pupils, and attends for his hour 
or two at the school as at an office, and 
only knows the pupils as members of 
the class. Supervision is maintained 
by maitres d’études, who are usually 
regarded by the boys as spies. There 
is no one like the master of a house at 
a public school, whose business it is 
to keep his eye on the boy all through 
his course ; no one who would be able to 
give his friends hints about his cha- 
racter, and advice about his profession ; 
neither is there any room for the growth 
of that affection between master and 
boys which of late years has been so 
commonly found in England, and which 
has had certainly a good effect both on 
morals and manners. A lyceum, in its 
organization, reminded me more of the 
Woolwich Academy, such as it was 
thirty years ago, than of any other Eng- 
lish institution. The examination for 
the Baccalauréat involves a great num- 
ber of subjects, and these cannot be all 
got into the school work, except by 
keeping the boys eleven hours a day in 
school. I heard from the boys that, 
during a great part of this time, they 
were furtively playing: this one might 
conjecture. Every now and then an 
offender is detected, and punished. The 
punishments are, impositions, keeping 
in, standing against a wall in the play- 
ground, imprisonment on bread and 
water, the black-hole, and finally ex- 
pulsion. teports of misconduct are 
also sent to the friends of the boy. It 
was observed to me, that a new offence 
grew out of the punishment of an old 
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one : an imposition is not done properly, 
and is doubled in consequence, or a boy 
who is kept-in talks out of the window, 
for which he is further detained ; and 
so an unlucky wight gets into a long 
series of troubles from a fault originally 
trifling. Again, it was said the punish- 
ments are too much of the same sort; 
they are only different in degree, not in 
kind. The difference between one and 
the next greater is not sufficient to 
frighten a boy; and in time, by being 
always in disgrace, he gets to look upon 
rebellion as his vé/e, and acts up to his 
part; for boys readily adopt a réle—e.g. 
a boy who finds that he is set down as a 
wag, affects waggery all the more studi- 
ously. Even expulsion has little terrors 
for a young boy. He is glad to be quit of 
the lyceum ; the evils of the punish- 
ment do not take hold of his imagina- 
tion ; they operate heavily indeed in 
after-life, but he looks only to the pre- 
sent. Besides, by inflicting this, you 
are doing the boy the very injury which 
school-punishments are meant to pre- 
vent his bringing on himself, you are 
damaging his prospects in ‘life; and 
when he is expelled, what is to be done 
with him next ? 

I was told the following story to show 
how lightly a hardened young scape- 
grace regarded expulsion, and to illus- 
trate the necessity for some greater 
terror in the background. A lad of 
about fourteen had run through the 
whole course of punishment at a lyceum, 
and remained incorrigible. There could 
be no order ina class when he was pre- 
sent ; he was an adept in every kind of 
trick, he had driven the unhappy 
maitres Wétudes nearly wild, and no- 
thing remained but to get rid of him. 
So, at the end of the half-year, when 
the students were ranged on each side 
of the hall, and the authorities were col- 


1 I have heard complaints of a similar 
nature with regard to the present system 
adopted in punishing naval cadets. For a 
serious breach of rules they are sent away for 
a time, or placed at the bottom of their batch, 
—this affects their position in the service, so 
that an officer may miss the command of a 
ship when he is fifty, for some breach of 
discipline committed when he was fifteen. 
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lected at the end, the offender was 
brought forward. The Rector then 
addressed him :—“‘ Monsieur, your con- 
duct, since you have been a pupil here, 
has caused us the most lively regret. 
The most earnest remonstrances of your 
teachers, the most affectionate solicita- 
tions of your friends, punishments most 
unwillingly inflicted, have alike proved 
unavailing; nothing remains but to 
free this establishment from the pre- 
sence of one whose behaviour has been 
ruinous to order, and whose example 
has been most pernicious. Nothing 
remains but that you should be returned 
into the hands of your justly-incensed 
father and your weeping mother (votre 
peére justement courroucé et votre mére 
toute éplorée); you are expelled from 
this lyceum, and no other lyceum in 
France will receive you.” Whereupon 
the young scamp, carrying out his réle 
of bravado to the last, threw up his 
cap, and cried, “Hurrah! no end of 
holidays ” (vacances perpétuelles). 

The sting of expulsion for a young 
boy, it was observed, lies in parental 
displeasure ; but in most of these cases, 
‘the incensed father ” had been brought 
into action so often that he had lost his 
terrors. Such a boy would, before this, 
have frequently have gone home with a 
bad report, and been in disgrace all the 
holidays. I heard the evil of this 
system of sending home complaints 
much dwelt upon. They said, It car- 
ries into the family the ill-feeling which 
reigns in the lyceum ; it imposes on the 
parent the duty of punishing, and so 
turns home into school. Instead of a 
boy’s affection growing, by looking for- 
ward to a warm greeting, he goes home 
in a spirit of distrust or defiance, and 
is met with a shake of the head, with 
an assumed coldness, or with lamenta- 
tions and reproofs. Confidence in his 
father is destroyed, he ceases to look 
on him as a friend, and one object 
in placing him in the hands of pre- 
ceptors is defeated. Part of the hatred 
of everybody and everything which was 
found in some of the inmates of the 
Maison was, it was thought, engendered 
in this way. 
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No doubt, such evils may arise from 
frequent complaints ; and schoolmasters 
should exercise, as I believe they usually 
do, careful judgment in making them. 
But they have a difficult part to play; 
it is a delicate task to draw the line 
between their responsibility and that of 
the parent, and the latter should not 
wish to shrink from his fair share. 

I must now relate what I saw and 
what I was told on my visit to the 
Maison Paternelle. Its raison détre 
was given me in a single sentence : 
“With us the State represents the 
schoolmaster, and, to some extent, the 
parent as well; and this is its rod.” 

The idea of this establishment was 
suggested to M. de Metz by a gentleman 
who was visiting the Reformatory, and 
who said, “ You have done all this to 
reclaim poor boys : can you do nothing 
for us of a higher rank, whose hearts are 
being broken by their sons?” M. de 
Metz considered the suggestion, planned 
the Maison Paternelle, and obtained the 
requisite authority from the Government. 

On reaching Mettray I got the fullest 
and frankest information from those 
who showed me the institution. The 
Maison Paternelle is worked by the 
same managers as the Reformatory, 
and is part of the same concern; the 
institution on the whole is a well- 
acknowledged success, and it has this 
characteristic of institutions whose sta- 
bility is insured, viz. that those belonging 
to it speak freely of any particular short- 
comings. ‘“ You are sensible people in 
England,” said the gentleman to whom 
Thad brought a letter; ‘“‘when a boy will 
not obey his parents or masters, tout 
simplement on le donne le fouet, and so 
you haveno need ofa Maison Paternelle.” 

The actual Maison Paternelle is a 
long narrow building attached to the 
back of the chapel used by the in- 
mates of the Reformatory (the colons, 
as they are called), and of the same 
breadth with it. The object of this 
mode of construction will be seen pre- 
sently. The building has two stories, 
the plan of each is the same; a broad 
passage runs down the centre, and 
cells of about ten feet by eight are 





arranged on each side; there is in 
most of them a partition separating a 
small sleeping-closet from a little study ; 
they are furnished with different degrees 
of comfort. Some hada hammock with 
only a table and chair, others had a bed 
and a bookcase, with an engraving or 
two on the walls, and one or two were 
quite comfortably furnished, looking 
something like a study at a public 
school: these are called cellules de luxe ; 
they were empty when I was there, 
Thirty boys were in the place, and fif- 
teen more were to come when the 
lyceums broke up—the Maison would 
then be full, The young offenders on 
arriving are put into a cell with a 
hammock ; and if they conduct them- 
selves well, and are supposed to be 
penitent, they are removed into more 
comfortable quarters. They are called 
at five or six in the morning, and each 
boy has to make his bed, and clean 
his room: a very young boy would be 
helped by one of the warders. Each 
boy takes his meals in his cell. The 
diet is much the same as would be sup- 
plied at a lyceum. Twice in the day 
each boy is taken by himself into a 
yard for exercise ; teachers come over 
from Tours, and give to each boy sepa- 
rately the instruction he requires, and 
set him his lessons. Twice in the 
week, each boy, if well-behaved, is 
taken out by one of the officials for a 
walk by himself, and sometimes is al- 
lowed to bathe in the river, but all is 
so arranged that no boy shall ever see 
another, 

If it were known that a boy had been 
incarcerated in the Maison Paternelle, 
it would of course be a slur on him 
through life, and, in consequence, great 
precautions are taken to keep the fact 
of his imprisonment a secret. (Two 
brothers were once in the House at the 
same time, but neither knew that the 
other was there.) The friends usually 
give out that the boy is gone to a tutor’s ; 
and his name is known only to the 
Principal: the rest of the establishment 
only know a boy by the number which 
is given him on his arrival. Thus a 
boy has to carry a secret about with 
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him through life, and one would fear 
that to keep this must often require 
some sacrifice of truth. 

There is a difficulty about attending 
service in chapel. At the end of 
the central passages, there is a large 
door opening into the chapel at the 
back of the altar. During service 
time, these doors are thrown open, and 
the door of each cell is half-opened, 
so as to slant towards the open doors at 
the end; and by this means a boy sit- 
ting near the door at the entrance of 
his cell can hear, and just see, the priest 
who is officiating at the altar. Warders 
prevent the boys from coming into the 
passage, or even looking into it; any 
attempt to do so is severely punished. 

For punishment, they are put on the 
diet of the “colons,” or else on bread 
and water for a short time, or removed 
into cells nearly dark, which are under 
the building. 

I was told that the boys, on first 
arriving, are frequently furious for two 
or three days ; that they often tore their 
hammock and bedding to pieces, smashed 
their table and chair, and would not 
listen to any instruction. After some 
time they usually grew calm ; sometimes 
the inconvenience of being without a 
bed or any furniture brought them to 
a more reasonable frame of mind, and 
when penitent a fresh hammock and 
furniture were given them. The officials 
treat the boys gently and kindly ; the 
Principal visits them in their cells, and 
tries the effect of persuasion. If they 
show penitence, and are diligent in their 
work, they gain some little indulgence ; 
one such indulgence is to give a boy 
un petit compagnon, i.e. to allow him to 
have in his cell a bird in a cage. 

The period of each boy’s imprisonment 
is fixed at first according to the circum- 
stances of the case, and it did not appear 
that the period could be shortened by 
good behaviour; the most that a boy 
could obtain would be promotion to one 
of the cellules de luxe which I have 
spoken of. 

When a parent wishes to send his 
boy to the Maison Paternelle, he applies 
to the President of the Tribunal of his 
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district, who gives him an order, which 
is a warrant for the detention of the 
boy. The payment made by the parent 
for his son is about 150 francs per 
month. 

Neither the officials, nor those who 
had visited the boys as instructors (I 
was not allowed to see any boy myself), 
gave very favourable accounts of the 
effect of the system, as producing re- 
formation in the boy where any serious 
evil existed. The boys, they said, found 
it answer to pretend to be penitent. 
The use of the place is less as a re- 
formatory than as something to be held 
up im terrorem by parents and school- 
masters to overawe the rebellious spirit 
which seems to be more rife amongst 
French boys than those of other nations. 

I was told of one case of a boy, not 
twelve years old, who had lost his father, 
and so entirely refused all obedience to 
his mother that she had been obliged 
to send him to the Maison Paternelle. 
My informant had remonstrated with 
the boy, assuring him that his mother 
was most attached to him, and pointing 
out the misery he was causing her. 
The boy agreed to all this, and admitted 
that his mother had been always kind 
to him; but, he said, one of his com- 
panions had told him, that a man ought 
not to be subject to a woman, and sub- 
ject he would not be. I quite agreed 
with my informant that some more 
summary proceedings might havechanged 
this young gentleman’s views, without 
his being sent to a gaol; but the Code 
Napoléon prohibits theapplication which, 
certainly in old times, would have been 
administered under the circumstances 
in England. 

A gentleman high in the Educational 
Department was visiting Mettray, and 
asked M. de Metz if he had among 
these boys any thoroughly wrongheaded 
ones, any mauvaises tétes? “I have 
indeed,” was the reply. “ Can I see 
one?” Certainly.” So the visitor 
was shown into the cell of a hardened 
offender, and tried all his persuasive 
powers on him ; but he allowed that he 
was quite foiled. ‘I cannot get,” said 
he, “a good word from him.” He had 
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tried to get at his better nature in all 
ways. He had spoken of his parents, 
of his country, of la gloire, finally of 
le bon Dieu; but the boy stoutly main- 
tained his indifference or his aversion 
to all, and, I am sorry to say, expressed 
himself not the least strongly on the 
occasion of the final appeal. 

But the picture has its lights as 
well as its shades. When a boy’s 
disposition had settled into malignity, 
nothing indeed could be done; the 
boy in his long solitude would brood 
over his wrongs. But it seemed that 
even the bad ones owned the gentle- 
ness and kindness of the managers at 
Mettray ; their animosity was not against 
them, but against their parents, against 
the rector of the lyceum, and their 
natural enemies, the maitres d'études, 
who had been the causes of their im- 
prisonment. 

At Mettray, the nature of young 
people, especially that of bad boys, is 
the peculiar study of those in office ; 
they get to understand their ways of 
thinking, and to put themselves en rap- 
port with them, for which, as I said 
before, there is no scope at a lyceum. 
Hence, some young boys at Mettray, 
who were not ill-disposed, but who had 
fallen into disgrace from idleness or 
unruly vivacity, and then from not 
doing their impositions had got into 
graver troubles, came to a very friendly 
understanding with the authorities, and 
soon obtained such indulgence as could 
be granted. Some of these boys, having 
nothing else to do, went to work, I was 
told, in good earnest, and on leaving, 
passed examinations in which they had 
entirely failed before ; but for such cases 
the regimen isa severe one. Thus the 
only cases in which any good is done 
in the way of reformation are those in 
which so rigorous a treatment seems 
unjustifiable. 

A lad who had been expelled from 
one lyceum for impertinence, had re- 
trieved his character at Mettray, and 
been admitted at another. Here again 
his quick temper brought him into 
collision with the authorities, and he 
was sent away; a small sum of money 
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was given him to take him home, but 
instead of going home, he made his 
way to Mettray, and begged the Vice- 
Principal to write to his friends, and 
meanwhile to lock him up. 

Only one instance of escape had 
occurred, and in that case the boy was 
recovered by the police, was brought 
back, and immured in an underground 
cell. But though the system failed in 
reforming bad boys, yet teachers and 
others all declared that some such 
punishment was necessary as a terror, 
something which should take hold of 
the imagination of boys; and this the 
mystery attaching to the place, and the 
long period of the punishment, seemed 
to do. Expulsion, or the modified 
form, ‘‘removal at the suggestion of 
the authorities,” is inflicted so fre- 
quently, that parents, I was told, cry 
out, “‘ What are we to do with our bad 
boys? Does the State, which is the 
sole schoolmaster, suppose that it is 
only to take charge of the good ones? 
A boy of fifteen cannot be put to work 
yet, and where is he to go for the next 
three years?” We in England some- 
times hear it complained of, that boys 
are sent away from certain schools before 
correction has been fully tried ; with us, 
however, there is the resort of the pri- 
vate tutor, but this is not always 
effective, and he would be too ex- 
pensive an article for France. This 
very summer (1869), 150 boys were 
expelled from the principal lyceum at 
Paris, in consequence of an émeute, which 
originated in their finding fault with 
their provisions. Such a circumstance, 
which in England would have made a 
prodigious stir, passes off with but slight 
comment in France. Only the strongest 
schools in England could expel twenty 
boys without seriously “sending the 
school down,” but a lyceum can be 
no more sent up or down than the 
Woolwich Academy. 

Educational institutions are Govern- 
ment affairs on the Continent, and 
parents, having but little choice about 
education, appear to resign themselves 
to whatever happens, more peaceably 
than we do. Lectors of lyceums, it 
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is said, like French officials in general, 
are not very tolerant of complaints, and 
the parent who writes to the news- 
papers is unknown abroad. I was 
told at Bonn, that four students had 
died from wounds in duels in a year 
and a half; this would answer to ten 
being killed in that time at Cambridge, 
taking the proportion of the numbers 
of students. We may conceive the 
storm of indignation that would arise 
in such a case in England—in Prussia 
it is hushed up. 

I made many inquiries on the subject 
of education, and I found a general 
feeling, both amongst the public and 
the professors, that the boys are over- 
worked in the lyceums. An eloquent 
denunciation of the system has been 
put out by M. Victor de Laprade, 
in a little book called “ L’Education 
Homicide.” Eleven hours a day in 
school seems very heavy, and of course 
it makes such a thing as work out of 
school impossible. Indeed, the course 
for the degree of Bachelier includes so 
many subjects, that though each is 
compressed into a short manual, framed 
after the official programme, a boy’s 
head can have no room for anything 
else. Neither in France nor Germany 
is there the voluntary work out of 
school which is done by a few boys in 
England, who have a natural taste for 
reading. All is lessons, and little is 
learnt which is not taught in school; 
but, on the other hand, there are none 
so idle as the “ruck” of fifth-form boys 
with us. The class of parents who let 
their sons find out that they care little 
whether they learn or not, hardly exists 
abroad. 

I found the teachers at the lyceums 
often dissatisfied with their position. 
“The Government,” they say, “ con- 
structs the educational machine for the 
whole country ; it only gives us a handle 
to turn, and we all grind out the same 
article all over the country. We have 
not to educate, but to prepare for fixed 


pass-examinations. We hear of your 
masters being devoted to getting their 
school up; nothing of this kind is 
possible with us. Your masters regard 
the boys as their own ; our duty is not 
so much to the boys as to the State.” 

I passed from France into Prussia, 
and there I found no need of a Maison 
Paternelle ; partly perhaps because the 
gymnasia are mainly, if not entirely 
day-schools, and the daily work is not 
so excessive ; partly because the exami- 
nation on leaving school for the Uni- 
versity, which answers in part to the 
Baccalauréat in France, can be adapted 
to the wants of individuals, and is 
conducted within the school in a family 
way, but mainly because the State fur- 
nishes the schoolmaster with a scourge 
as much dreaded as the Maison Pater- 
nelle can possibly be. 

If a boy cannot pass the examination 
for getting into the highest form but 
one—the secunda—at the gymnasium, 
and does not stay in it a year, he is not 
entitled as an educated person to serve 
in the army as a volunteer, but must 
go as a common soldier. That is, in- 
stead of serving in his own town, and 
being drilled once or twice a week, 
much as our volunteers are, he must 
go into a barrack with his regiment, 
wherever it may be quartered, and 
be subject to the heavy military pun- 
ishments of Prussian discipline; and 
this for three years instead of one. 
Two thousand young men are said to 
have fled from Frankfort this summer, 
to avoid such service. The terror of this 
retains dull lads of the better classes 
plodding away at the gymnasia some- 
times till they are twenty-two, kept in 
good behaviour by the dread of being 
dismissed, in which case they would at 
once be seized on for the army. On 
telling this to my French friends on 
my return, “Ah,” said they, “if we 
could threaten our collegians with three 
years of barracks, we could do without 
our Maison Paternelle.” 
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ESTELLE 


CHAPTER XXXYVIII. 
A MEETING. 


“My Raymond,” Estelle wrote to her 
husband, “when can you come to me? 
I would not tell you how I missed you, 
while you were watching poor old Grand- 
papa, but I may say it now. I do say 
it. Raymond, I am wearying for you. 
Even your letters become tame and dry 
to me, because I want you, your own 
self, so much. Cannot your mother and 
Hortense get on together for a little 
while ?” 

It was the answer to this letter that 
sent her out late one afternoon under 
the beech-trees in the park, in the broad 
walk above the Gave. 

Raymond refused to come. 

Told her—she could hardly believe 
it—to have patience yet a little longer ; 
to be calm, and wait. 

When a woman, habitually exercised 
in the practice of calmness and patience, 
is exhorted thereunto as if she had failed 
in both, it is just the way to make her 
very angry and very impatient. 

And Estelle was very angry. So 
angry, that she had put on her bonnet 
after getting her husband’s letter, and 
had come out under the beech-trees to 
reason with herself, and let her anger 
evaporate in walking to and fro, without 
a word to Mrs. Russell or Lisette. 

It was not Raymond she was angry 
with, in reality, although she had 
crumpled and twisted his letter so. It 
was Madame. 

Madame, who had been already so 
cruel to her; who had tried to separate 
her and her boy; who had tried once 
before to make mischief between her 
and her husband ; who was trying now, 
steadfast in hard-heartedness, in spite 
of the widowhood that might have 
softened her, if anything could. 
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Raymond wrote kindly: she had to 
confess that, as she read his letter over ; 
but it was too hard to have him kept 
from her, all because Madame choose to 
tyrannize. 

But how could Madame, who had 
plagued her husband in one way or 
another for so many years, understand 
what it was to want a husband, except 
as somebody to plague ad libitum? 

Now she would plague Raymond ; 
and Raymond would come back to his 
wife by and by, nervous, irritable, out 
of tune, to be soothed to rest. 

It was soothing to her own mind to 
feel so sure of her power in this respect : 
a mesmeric power he had once called 
it, when the touch of her soft fingers 
and the coo of her voice had exorcised 
the brain-weariness arising from much 
deep thought. 

Her anger against Madame evaporated 
as she walked on, thinking of this. She 
took patience; nay, she went so far as 
to give Raymond credit for his strength 
of mind in keeping away from her. 

She forgot the obnoxious exhortation 
that had roused her to anger, and simply 
accepted the fact—that he could not 
come yet; that she must wait a while. 

She could not, did not, forgive Ma- 
dame: how could she? For she was 
—she had long felt it instinctively— 
her enemy, and a dangerous one. She 
felt now that she was at her old work— 
mischief-making. 

But she must wait. She could not 
write to Raymond, “ Your mother 
hates me, chooses to hate me. Why, 
she best knows; but so it is. She is 
not lonely in reality; but she makes 
you believe it is so, in order to separate 
you from me.” ' 

She would not say this, simply be- 
cause Madame was her husband’s mother. 

“And it must end—it must,” she 
thought, as she walked up and down 
the leafy avenue along by the Gave. 
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By and by, when the summer came, 
Madame would get tired of having her 
chiteau empty, would fill it with her 
friends and acquaintances as in by- 
gone times; enjoy society in a grave, 
private, decorous kind of way, and let 
Raymond go. 

She walked on, a little stirred per- 
haps ;—or rather, less passively sorrow- 
ful—for a quiet, deep undercurrent of 
sorrow had grown to be her habitual 
mood—but able to drink in the beauty 
of the scene around; drink deeply, 
though not as in the dear days when 
the angel of Death seemed far off. 

Yet who, in sorrow or gladness, could 
see that long panorama of stream and 
hill and forest and jagged snow-crest 
unmoved? 

When the very water, as it tumbled 
over rock and stone downward to the 
broad Atlantic—its last home—sang, 
Glory be to God! 

She stayed, listening to it, and to the 
sigh of the warm spring breeze and the 
note of the cuckoo, till the lengthening 
shadows warned her to return home. 
The park was becoming deserted. She 
heard the Béarnaise nursemaids calling 
the children from their play on the 
grassy slopes, and the receding carriage- 
wheels at the park entrance. As the 
silence grew, the tumbling, whirling 
Gave sang louder and louder, Glory be 
to God! 

And on earth, peace ! 

Peace, in despite of a mother-in- 
law’s mischief-making. 

But at that moment she heard a child’s 
cry—a pitiful, tired cry, that made her 
forget Madame, and hurry onwards in 
the direction from which it proceeded. 

Down in the midst of fern and long 
grass lay the owner of the childish 
voice, a well-dressed little girl. Estelle 
called to her first in French and then 
in English. The little maiden stopped 
crying and raised her head, and Estelle 
recognised her as one of the pretty 
children whose play she was in the 
habit of watching from her balcony. 

“* My pet, how came you there?” she 
cried, hastening down to her. 

“T was playing hide-and-seek with 


some little girls, and I lost my shoe, 
and can’t find it anywhere,” the child 
answered, relapsing into sobs, and show- 
ing a dainty little foot, only protected 
by a silk stocking stained by the rank 
grass. 

“Poor little darling!” 


She looked 


so dreadfully forlorn in spite of her fine 
dress, that Estelle stooped down with- 
out a word more and kissed her warmly. 

“Now then,” she said, when the 
child had returned her kiss, “‘ we won’t 
We will try to find this 


ery any more. 
shoe.” 

ut after a long search it became 
evident that the shoe was irretrievably 
lost, and that the little maiden must get 
home without it. She looked disconso- 
lately at her shoeless foot, and the tears 
gathered in her eyes again. 

“T think I must try to carry you,” 
said Estelle. “If we can manage to 
get down as far as the lower walk, we 
may meet a boy or a peasant woman, 
perhaps, and I will send for a carriage 
to take us home.” 

The child was not very heavyy—not 
so heavy as her own boy had been. 
But mothers do not feel the weight of 
their own children. Estelle was obliged 
to rest as soon as she came to a seat. 
Then it struck her as very comical that 
she should be carrying Julia’s child. 
Raymond would be vexed if the little 
adventure led to a renewal of acquaint- 
ance, as it would very likely, and no 
help for it. But it was comical, never- 
theless. It struck her as very strange 
that the child should be all alone, how- 
ever ; it seemed like neglect on the part 
of the attendant. Such a finely-dressed 
child might have been stolen for the 
sake of its clothes. She asked how she 
came to be alone. Had she run away 
from her nurse ? 

‘* Nurse doesn’t like France,” said the 
child, “and she went away yesterday. 
And Papa took me out. The little girls 
asked me to come and play, and he said 
I might. He said he would come for 
me when he had done reading the news- 
paper; but he didn’t come. And after- 
wards the little girls were gone, and I 
couldn’t find them, and I couldn’t find 
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Papa. And I lost my shoe. Don’t you 
tell Mamma that, because she will scold 
Papa and make him cough.” 

Estelle tried not to smile at these 
frank domestic revelations. 

“ Won't Papa scold you?” she asked. 

*‘T don’t think he will—not much,” 
said the child ; “not if I give him lots 
of kisses.” 

“Why is your sister not with you?” 
Estelle asked next, as she walked on 
slowly, with the child clinging round 
her neck. 

“ Mamma took Bessie with her. They 
are gone a long way. Bessie is Mamma’s 
pet,” was the answer. 

“T can see Papa,” she suddenly cried 
out, pointing to a stooping tigure seated 
on a bench near the end of the avenue. 

“ Keep still, dear, else I cannot hold 
you,” Estelle exclaimed, for the little 
one had started up in her arms, and was 
stretching forward eagerly, crying— 

“Papa! Papa!” 

The figure turned. It was the gentle- 
man whom she had seen enter the house 
muffled up in the tartan comforter ; the 


owner of the bad cough she heard at 
night, when she sat alone in the drawing- 
room after her mother was gone to 
bed. 

He rose, hearing the little one’s 
repeated cry, and came towards them, 
folding his newspaper and crushing it 


hastily into his pocket. He came on 
with the inquiring uncertain air that 
very near-sighted people have; came 
on quickly, and then stopped to cough, 
leaning on his stick. And Estelle, 
coming closer with her little burthen, 
saw, with a sudden flash of recognition, 
the man whom she had loved years ago ; 
the man for whom she had once counted 
it gain to wait a lifetime. 

He bared his head with a look of 
courteous inquiry. He was very bald, 
and his hair was grey. The mouth was 
too compressed. The old expression of 
patient waiting was gone, replaced by 
lines of sour disappointment, of weari- 
ness, of disgust even. 

She stood and looked for one instant. 
Could this be the man she had loved so 
dearly when she was Estelle Russell ? 


He did not seem to recognise her. She 
explained briefly how she had found the 
child ; the little one also putting in her 
word, to ask if the lady might go home 
in the carriage with them. 

As Estelle spoke, a look of half recog- 
nition passed over her old lover's face. 
It softened a shade or two, as he said: 

“T cannot express how much I am 
indebted to your kindness. I had no 
idea what trouble my poor little girl 
was in. Maudie, I hope you thanked 
this lady.” Then with a look of un- 
certainty— “I am distressed at the 
fatigue you have been put to. May I 
know to whom I am so much indebted ? 
My wife—Lady Vivian—will call and 
thank you.” Then the old, hard look 
came back. 

“ This is the lady who lives upstairs,” 
the child broke in. 

“Tf am Madame de Montaigu,” said 
Estelle simply. “I am staying with my 
mother, Mrs. Russell, on the second floor 
at Maison Labadie. I shall be happy 
to make Lady Vivian’s acquaintance.” 

“1 think we knew each other some 
years ago,” said the Baronet. “I was 
Louis Vivian when I met you.” 

His voice trembled a very little, and 
his face softened for one instant, and 
then grew hard as iron again. 

“I beg a thousand pardons for allow- 
ing you to hold this child, but the fact is 
—I am not—I fear I should not be able 
to hold her for one moment. Might I 
ask you to carry her as far as the nearest 
seat? The carriage is waiting at the 
entrance of the park. I will call one of 
the servants to relieve you of your bur- 
then. As you have already been so kind, 
may I beg you to stay with Maudie till 
I return ?” 

He turned away and was lost among 
the trees. And Estelle, who had at 
first been so taken by surprise that 
she had accepted everything as a matter 
of course, now had time to wonder over 
it all. That the man whom she had 
known as plain Louis Vivian should 
be in possession of carriage, servants, 
and a title seemed strange enough, but 
that he should be the husband of Julia 
Maurice was tenfold stranger. Strangest 
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of all, perhaps, that they should have 
met in this manner. 

She was sorry to see him so terribly 
aged, so visibly soured. She had hoped 
that he would forget herand marry some 
one who would make him as happy as 
she might herself have done, had she 
been allowed to follow her own in- 
clination. 

One look in his face was enough to 
show that her hope had not been 
realized. She would never have be- 
lieved it possible that Louis Vivian, 
whom she had known and loved as a 
brave fighter against adverse circum- 
stances, could come to this; Sir Louis 
Vivian, prosperous and miserable ! 

“It is very sad,” she thought to her- 
self. ‘I did hope he might have found 
a congenial wife. Well, he need not 
have married her unless he had chosen. 
That is one advantage men have over 
women.” 

A powdered footman wearing the 
Vivian livery appeared before very long, 
touched his hat respectfully, and took 
Miss Maude up in his arms, 

“Sir Louis is coming up that walk, 
Madame,” he said, speaking, under the 
impression that Estelle was a foreigner, 
very distinctly, and rather louder than 
was quite necessary. “ Sir Louis is ex- 
tremely sorry to keep you waiting, but 
since his last attack he daren’t walk fast 
against the least bit of hill.” 

Estelle hesitated for one moment. Sir 
Louis would, of course, wish to drive 
her home. 

Should she accept or refuse ? 

She tried to consider what she would 
do if he were a mere stranger under the 
same circumstances. It was but an act 
of simple courtesy on his part to offer 
his carriage after the service she had 
rendered. 

It might seem churlish if she refused. 
There was no need of being churlish, 
certainly. They were both married, and 
there was an end of it. If she refused, 
he might think—men are so vain—he 
might think—anything. And that would 
never do, 

“You had better carry Miss Vivian 
on by the path Sir Louis said he would 
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take,” she said, walking on in front 
herself. 

Five minutes later they were rolling 
up through Place Grammont towards 
Maison Labadie. Sir Louis did not 
attempt to talk, nor did she. She felt 
tired; and did not choose to talk 
commonplaces about the weather and 
the scenery either, to this man; who, 
whatever he had become in mind and 
temper, however he had chosen to shape 
his life, had been once upon a time her 
faithful lover, whom for two years she 
had nightly committed to God’s holy 
keeping. 

Lady Vivian’s pony equipage stopped 
the way in the courtyard of Maison 
Labadie, and they had to wait till it 
drove off. 

“Mamma will be angry because I 
have lost my shoe,” Maudie began to 
whimper as they got out. 

* Nonsense !” said Sir Louis. “ Mam- 
ma will not be so unreasonable.” 

“Tf Bessie had lost hers, Mamma 
wouldn’t mind,” the child persisted. 

*‘T cannot have you talk such non- 
sense, Maudie,” Sir Louis rejoined 
sternly, looking very much annoyed. 
“Carry Miss Vivian up to the nursery,” 
he said to the footman. 

“Who in the name of wonder was 
that woman in black you had got in 
the carriage?” was Lady Vivian’s first 
question, when her husband, after 
taking a courteous leave of Estelle— 
with perhaps a dash of formality in it 
—entered the drawing-room. 

Sir Louis was out of breath. He 
went to the nearest sofa and sat him- 
self down before answering. 

“Can’t you answer?” her ladyship 
continued, without looking up from her 
occupation. She was arranging a bou- 
quet of lilies in a vase, and was quite 
deaf to the sound of her husband’s 
hurried breathing. She was accustomed 
to it, probably. 

* Louis! I want to know what woman 
this is that you’ve picked up.” 

“A woman whom you will have to 
thank for picking your child up,” Sir 
Louis replied coldly. 

“Picking Maudie up!” Her lady- 
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ship’s face was not pleasant. “I might 
have known something would happen to 
her when I let her go out with you!” 

“Well, tell me what did happen, at 
any rate,” she continued, seeing that 
Sir Louis was silent again. ‘“ Where is 
Maudie ?” 

“ Maudie is quite safe in her nursery.” 
And then he gave as much of an expla- 
nation as was necessary to satisfy his 
wife of the propriety of her calling 
upon Madame de Montaigu. 

“Well! to think of her actually 
being in the house with us!” was her 
ladyship’s exclamation. “ Russell, Mon- 
taigu. It must be the same.” 

“Same what? Did you know them?” 
He knew that she knew them well 
enough. 

“Why, the same people I was staying 
with at Toulouse, years ago. How I did 
hate Mrs. Russell, to be sure! Estelle 
was a soft little creature that couldn’t 
say ‘bo’ to a goose. I tried to stir her 
up to rebellion, but ’twas no go. Her 
mother made her marry young De Mon- 
taigu, a French dandy whom she had 
taken a fancy to. La! How that un- 
lucky child did ery the night before her 
wedding, to be sure !” 

“Cried, did she?” said the Baronet, 
who had laid himself down among the 
sofa-cushions with his back to her lady- 
ship. 

“Cried! I never saw anybody cry 
like Estelle. Buckets full was nothing 
to it, I can tell you,” said Lady Vivian, 
laughing. “I used to shed torrents 
when I was a girl, too: but mine were 
absolutely nothing to hers. To be sure, 
I never cried except after I had been in 
a passion.” 

Sir Louis, just then, gave something 
between a gasp and a groan. 

“What's the matter?” said his wife ; 
“are you ill?” 

“Thank you, no. A little tired.” 

‘“‘T dare say you have been overwalk- 
ing yourself, as usual. I suppose I had 
better go and thank Madame de Mon- 
taigu to-morrow. How very odd it is, 
her being here. I should have no ob- 
jection to take her up again, you know, 
but I wish she were not with that horrid 


mother of hers. I hate Mrs. Russell. 
I'd have helped Estelle to marry—or to 
communicate with—the man she was so 
fond of—she never would tell me who 
—just to spite Mrs. Russell.” 

“T wish to Heaven you had,” the 
Baronet ejaculated, with his face in the 
cushions. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


FEMININE DIPLOMACY, 


Ir was very odd indeed, Lady Vivian 
thought, as she dressed for dinner that 
evening ; quite comical, this meeting of 
Estelle and her mother. She resolved 
to be civil to Mrs. Russell, to be pa- 
tronizing, if the shadow of an oppor- 
tunity presented itself. For she had 
not forgiven Mrs. Russell’s lectures to 
her on lady-like behaviour, nor her con- 
duct in that matter of the elopement ; 
although, as she told herself, the greatest 
kindness Mrs. Russell could have done 
her was to bring her back as she did. 
If she had married Harry Russell, what 
a terrible mistake it would have been! 
He was but a lieutenant still, and that 
escapade happened seven years ago. And 
she—was Lady Vivian. 

Sir Louis sat silent and ate nothing. 
Her ladyship did not condescend to take 
any notice of him. She understood 
good cookery, and her palate told her 
that the dinner was irreproachable. If 
her husband did not eat, it was probably 
for the same reason that he did not 
speak. He was ‘‘in his sulks.” He was 
so often sulky now that she never 
noticed it. She went her way—he his. 

She came to him later in the evening. 
He was at his writing table, surrounded 
with books and papers. 

“You are not coming with me, I sup- 
pose ?” she said, drawing on her gloves. 

He looked up wearily. There was no 
sign of pleasure in his countenance as 
his eye fell on her. Yet people said she 
was a splendid woman. She was a trifle 
altered from what she had been when 
Julia Maurice, naturally. The double 
chin was more developed, the down on 
the upper lip more strongly marked ; in 
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short, she was quite a full-blown beauty 
now—a wife, men said, of whom any 
husband ought to be proud. 

Sir Louis, however, did not look proud 
of his wife. His voice expressed nothing 
but the coldest depth of indifference as 
he answered her question. 

“No, I am not going out to-night.” 

“You had much better rouse yourself, 
instead of moping to death among those 
stupid books and papers. It’s very tire- 
some my having always to go out with- 
out you.” 

“You can stay at home if you 
please.” 

“‘T daresay !” returned her ladyship. 
“T don’t want to be moped to death 
either. And it isn’t so very amusing to 
hear nothing but the scratching of your 
pen all through the evening.” 

Sir Louis made no reply. 

“So you won’t come }” said his wife, 
when she had finished buttoning her 
gloves, 

“No.” And then he added, feeling 
that his answer was of a discourteous 
brevity, “‘ I do not feel fit for going out 
to-night, Julia. I am very weary.” 

“You shouldn’t overwalk yourself,” 
she returned, 

“Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

She went half-way down stairs, and 
then stopped and turned. She was 
thinking whether she would go back 
and kiss her husband. She had more 
than half a mind to do it. She went 
back to him. He was leaning his head 
on his hands when she entered. 

“Ts anything the matter with you?” 
she asked, going up to him. 

He looked up. “ No,” he exclaimed. 
“What should there be the matter, 
more than usual? Why do you ask ¢” 

“Would you wish me to stay at home 
with you, Louis?” she said. 

“ Not on any consideration,” he ex- 
claimed. “Do you imagine for one 
moment that I wish you to mope your- 
self to death on my account? Pray go 
to your party and amuse yourself.” 

He spoke with some irritation. She 
repented having taken the trouble to 
come upstairs. 


” 


“T won't offer to stay at home again 
in a hurry,” she said, as she walked out 
of the room, leaving the door open pur- 
posely to annoy her husband. 

Sir Louis turned, smiling a bitter 
smile as he quietly rose to shut out the 
draught. He shivered and coughed, 
and at length threw down his pen and 
drew near the fire. What did he see in 
the embers he stared at so intently ? 

Not much that was pleasant, to judge 
by his face. 

Lady Vivian was disappointed in her 
hopes of patronizing Mrs. Russell. Mrs. 
Russell was no more to be patronized 
now than she was six years ago. There 
are some people who cannot be patronized, 
and she was one of them. I cannot 
imagine even a duchess patronizing her. 
Certainly it was a thing not to be done 
by a baronet’s wife. 

The silver-haired, peach-cheeked little 
lady saw Lady Vivian's abortive attempt, 
and smiled gently at it, as she lay back 
on her downy cushions. 

She did not like my Lady one whit 
better now than when she was plain 
Julia Maurice. Perhaps she liked her 
still less. For, although she had been 
glad enough to hear that that dangerous 
young woman was married, and thereby 
precluded from drawing her son Harry 
into her toils, the pleasure of the news 
had been materially lessened on learning 
that the bridegroom was the very man 
whom, as a struggling barrister, she had 
rejected for her own daughter. For 
Lady Vivian it was quite enough to feel 
that she was disapproved of by any one 
for her to take a dislike to the individual. 
She felt now that Mrs. Russell disap- 
proved of her. Along with her courteous 
speeches and her drawing-room smiles, 
there was a certain frigid undertone 
which reminded Lady Vivian that Mrs. 
Russell had not forgotten Julia Maurice’s 
offences. But in spite of this latent 
antipathy between the two ladies—and 
on either side it was strong enough, 
though unconfessed, to have kept them 
wide apart—it so happened that each 
had in view the intention to make use 
of the other. 

Lady Vivian had discovered that Mrs. 
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Russell was well acquainted with some 
noble Englishwomen, who for reasons 
of health had been staying the winter 
at Pau. These ladies were the leaders 
of a certain set in London from which 
Lady Vivian, in spite of her riches, in 
spite of her beauty, in spite of her un- 
doubted popularity, had hitherto been 
excluded. But people who come to Pau 
eannot bring their “set” with them ; 
consequently society there is to a great 
extent a sort of conglomeration of many 
sets. Late as it was in the season now, 
Lady Vivian resolved to leave no stone 
unturned to get an introduction to these 
ladies through Mrs. Russell. 

Mrs. Russell on her side had dis- 
covered that Sir Louis Vivian was an 
intimate friend of the then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and her mind had. 
instantly fastened on the idea that he 
might be brought to use his interest 
for one or both of her sons. With this 
object in view, she, with scarcely an 
effort, put aside all her dislike to Sir 
Louis’s wife; and Estelle’s announce- 
ment that she did not intend to be 
intimate with Lady Vivian was received 
with strong disapproval. 

“| can’t understand you,” Mrs. Russell 
cried. ‘That escapade of hers at Tou- 
louse never did you any harm. You 
are Comtesse Estelle de Montaigu at 
last, though you have had to wait so long 
—and 

Could it be possible, she thought, that 
Estelle still preserved some lingering 
sentiment for her ci-devant adorer? Was 
it for that she disliked the wife? 

“T am sure,” she said, aloud, “ your 
husband is excessively fond of you.” 

“Tt is because I think my husband 
would disapprove of Lady Vivian that I 
wish to see as little as possible of her,” 
replied Estelle, quietly. 

“ Now I do call that sheer nonsense,” 
said Mrs. Russell. “She goes every- 
where ; indeed, in some circles she quite 
sets the fashion. She is rather fast, I 
admit ; but it’s very much the fashion 
to be fast just at present. Of course, if 
she had ever gone beyond a certain limit, 
I should say to you, ‘Cut her dead.’ 
But she is a clever woman, my dear. 





She just keeps within bounds. She 
will never do anything that might by 
any possibility lead to her exclusion 
from Court. Now you know how very 
particular the Queen is; and while 
Lady Vivian continues to attend all the 
drawing-rooms, you and your husband 
may be quite sure you are safe in know- 
ing her. And, even supposing she were 
not well looked upon at Court, I really 
think family feeling might induce you 
to be civil.” 

“Family feeling!” said Estelle, be- 
wildered. 

“Yes, certainly. Why, didn’t you 
hear,” cried Mrs. Russell, raising herself 
on her couch, “didn’t you hear Sir 
Louis say Lord was a great friend 
of his?” 

“Lord ? Well?” 

“Why, don’t you know-—-I declare 
you are becoming as ignorant of home 
affairs as if you were a real French- 
woman—don’t you know Lord is 
First Lord now? Don’t you see that it 
is of the greatest consequence to Harry 
and Alfred to have friends on both 
sides? If the present Ministry resigns, 
I should not want Sir Louis, because then 
my own friends would come in ; but as 
long as this Government continues in 
office, Sir Louis may be useful—most 
useful. It is wonderful what a differ- 
ence it makes to men in your brothers’ 
profession, the having friends on either 
side. All the years I have been living in 
England,” Mrs. Russell continued, sink- 
ing back on her cushions, “I have 
thought of nothing else. All my ener- 
gies have been bent towards making 
friends who might be useful to my dear 
boys. Ah! they will never, never know 
how hard I have worked for them! 
You don’t enter into my feelings, Estelle. 
I believe you have not a spark of am- 
bition in you. As for me, if I could 
but live to see Harry an admiral and 
darling Alfred captain, I should die 
happy.” 

“Oh mother, mother,” Estelle cried, 
“T do understand, I do enter into your 
feelings! Have pity on me!” she cried, 
weeping bitterly. “Do not say such 
hard things. Have not you your two 
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sons, and am not I Jeft childless ? robbed 
of my one, my only one?” And she 
wept on, and would not be comforted. 

Mrs. Russell herself caught the in- 
fection of tears. “It was the will of 
Heaven,” she said at length. 

“It is easy to say that,” returned her 
daughter, “ but it does not make the 
sorrow easier to bear. However,” she 
continued, with quivering lips, “I do 
not like you to think that I am quite 
indifferent to my brothers’ interests be- 
cause I am married and settled in 
France ; and I am sure Raymond would 
not wish me to be so. I will do no- 
thing to offend Lady Vivian. How far 
my civilities are to go, Raymond him- 
self must decide. He was always most 
particular about our acquaintance when 
we lived in Paris.” 

And when next Estelle wrote to her 
husband she asked him the question— 
how far he wished her to be civil to 
Lady Vivian. To make it clear why 
she thought it necessary to ask, she was 
obliged to remind him of Julia Mau- 
rice’s attempted elopement with her 
brother Harry. She saw that affair 
now under a very different aspect to 
what it had borne seven years ago. She 
understood now what small regard Julia 
Maurice must have had for her own 
reputation. She had been long enough 
in the world to know how warily, in all 
times and places, it behoved a young 
and beautiful woman to walk; and 
Julia’s recklessness seemed to her not 
the recklessness of the girl who did not 
know, but the recklessness of the woman 
who did not care. Apart from all this, 
she felt herself completely antagonistic 
to Lady Vivian as Lady Vivian. She 
felt herself shrink from her, with her 
air of insolent prosperity, her affectation, 
her carelessness of everything not im- 
mediately affecting herself. As to the 
past, she could not throw blame on Julia 
without giving her own brother an 
equal share. Her cheeks burned as she 
recalled the hissing of Raymond’s voice 
the only time he ever called her brother 
‘ scélérat.’ From tenderness to Harry, 
she toned down her expressions in re- 
calling that miserable, silly affair to her 


husband’s recollection. Still, there the 
bare fact remained of the attempted 
elopement ; and she secretly hoped that 
that would be enough in itself to make 
Raymond disapprove of a renewal of 
the acquaintance. 

But to her surprise, Raymond wrote 
as follows: “ You are right, my Estelle, 
in thinking that our feelings are the 
same in this matter. Were we together 
in our sweet home in Paris, able to pick 
and cull our society, I would say, do not 
receive this lady into our circle. But 
we are not in Paris, that charming re- 
treat of social liberty. We are divided ; 
you attending on your mother, I on 
mine. And sometimes—be it said by 
the bye — Madame’s exacting temper 
makes me almost glad you are not with 
me ; though, were you here, I know, 
dear love, how many allowances your 
innate kindness of heart would make 
for her fits of irritability. Poor woman ! 
she thinks, alas ! that as Countess Dow- 
ager she will be treated with less consi- 
deration by her children. In all the 
improvements I am gradually intro- 
ducing into the management of the estate, 
I grieve to say she only sees symptoms 
of Anglomania; and she talks as if 
Montaigu were her kingdom, and she 
its forcibly deposed sovereign. 

“T thoroughly appreciate your mo- 
ther’s wish to keep up a connexion 
which may be useful to her sons. The 
only thing which could for a moment 
make me regret my own nationality is, 
that I can never be of the slightest ser- 
vice to either of my brothers-in-law in 
their profession. I cannot suppose, my 
Estelle, that your mother, whom I have 
every reason to love and esteem, would 
wish for any friends whom it would ill 
beseem my wife to know. As for con- 
geniality, I can quite imagine Miladi 
Vivian an uncongenial acquaintance to 
you. But then, how many women have 
I seen equal to you in refinement of 
mind or manner? I cannot call to mind 
even one! Your intercourse with Mi- 
ladi is neither more nor less than a 
sacrifice of your own private feelings to 
the good of your family. Be itso. It 
cannot be for very long, dearest. 




















“ And that brings me to the query, 
when shall we be together again? I 
trust Madame Russell’s health improves. 
Do not let her imagine for one moment 
that I wish you to leave her before she 
is completely restored. Heaven forbid 
that my wife should be a less devoted 
daughter than she was when [ took her 
from her home. I beg of Madame to 
accept my devoted homage. I would 
willingly join you at Pau or elsewhere. 
But my mother declares she cannot do 
without me; even with Hortense, who, 
however, begins to find our monotony 
tell upon her spirits. And in truth, 
mignonne, it was high time I took an 
active hand in our affairs ; for during 
our residence in Paris, in spite of my 
mother’s sharp eye, my father’s inten- 
dant contrived to cheat shamefully. I 
have put a stop to all such doings, and 
have got a new intendant who promises 
well, and will doubtless do well as long 
as he is looked after.” 

“T am glad your husband sees the 
thing in a proper light,” was Mrs, 
Russell’s remark when her daughter 
informed her of the tenor of Ray- 
mond’s letter. 


CHAPTER XL. 


LADY VIVIAN'S MORAL CODE. 


EsTELLe was surprised to find by the 
time spring was half over and Pau was 
becoming deserted, how very intimate 
she and the Vivians had become. 

She was angry with herself for having 
allowed the intimacy to spring up, and 
yet on reflection she felt she could 
scarcely help it. Truth to tell, in spite of 
Mrs. Russell’s eagerly expressed wishes, 
the acquaintance had died a natural 
death but for Lady Vivian, who had 
from the first chosen to take good care 
to improve all her opportunities of inter- 
course with the inhabitants of Maison 
Labadie. She had discovered that 
Comtesse Estelle could be quite as useful 
to her as could Mrs. Russell, Comtesse 
Estelle had the entrée into all the best 
foreign society of the place. Lady Vivian 
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did not care for foreign society, but 
having heard that it was difficult to get 
an introduction—that the residents drew 
back from the acquaintance of mere 
visitors of a season—she determined to 
be introduced into what she called 
Estelle’s “set,” and succeeded. It can- 
not be said that she shone very bril- 
liantly. amongst the élite of the Basses- 
Pyrénées. She made herself conspicuous 
by her bad French truly ; but so have 
many Englishwomen before and since, 
who have been pardoned notwithstanding. 
But the men thought Miladi “fast,” and 
translated their thought—they may have 
found a word for it by this time—by 
that indescribable shrug and smile and 
lifting of the eyebrows which speaks so 
plainly of utter disesteem. So with the 
women. ‘They asked where was the 
husband of Miladi. He was sick, he 
was melancholy, he had the spleen, that 
heritage of all well-born Englishmen, 
and was consumptive besides. ‘Then 
why did Miladi not stay at home to 
nurse him and cheer him up, instead 
of displaying her white shoulders at 
balls ? 

Miladi disposed of her husband very 
quietly. Alone? Oh dear no, she 
never left him alone. Fortunately two 
old friends lived in the appartement 
above theirs, and as one of them was in 
bad health and, like her husband, un- 
able to bear heated rooms, they made a 
point of spending the evenings together 
when she was out. 

It was most fortunate their being close 
to these old friends, for her physician 
had insisted that she was not to mope. 
She had all her life been accustomed to 
a whirl of society. Pau, said she with 
a flirt of her spangled fan, Pau, my 
dear Madame, was stagnation itself. 
Not that she regretted having come. No. 
When a husband’s health is concerned, 
everything must be sacrificed,—every- 
thing; even the dear children, She 
knew she ought to have left darling 
Maudie and Bessie at home, but their 
father insisted on their coming, although 
the heat of the climate was known to 
be too great for them. What could she 
do? A sick man has his whims, and 
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this was one of them. She never com- 
plained, but she was distressed for her 
little ones ; and so on. 

To hear Lady Vivian, you would have 
thought her a pattern wife and mother. 
These pretty speeches were for the public, 
French and English; she never made 
them to Estelle. On the contrary, she 
seemed to feel that Estelle’s having 
already known so many of her private 
sentiments in old days enabled her to 
dispense with all disguise now. In her 
moments of expansiveness she confessed 
many things to Estelle which that 
young lady would rather not have 
heard, and which, when she did hear 
them, she did not love Lady Vivian the 
better for. 

“ Marriage is a lottery, as you know, 
my dear,” her ladyship would say. “We 
have both found that out. I married 
for position. My heart was elsewhere, 
as you may remember—for I bethink 
me of certain foolish confidences made 
long ago—ah, well-a-day! But I felt 
that, situated as I was, I had no right to 
listen to my heart. I knew how ex- 
ceedingly my sisters would be benefited 
by my making a good match. 

“Poor things! Papa is gouty and 
Mamma is rheumatic, and they see little 
society indeed unless they come to my 
house. I did think Sir Louis would be 
fonder of me, I confess. He is never 
positively unkind, you understand, dear, 
but oh, such an icicle! However, one 
must make the best of one’s bargain ; 
’tis for better for worse, and whenever 
Sir Louis is more than usually sulky, 
I think that, after all, poor dear Herbert 
might have been as bad, and worse, 
for he had an awful temper. And as I 
said, in my position I can do so much 
for the girls.” 

Estelle might dislike Lady Vivian’s 
candour, but she strove to give her full 
credit for all the sisterly devotion she 
laid claim to. She knew that it was 
possible for a woman to be admirable 
as a sister, and admirable in no other 
relation of life. She did not know 
that Lady Vivian’s sisterly affection 
showed itself principally in making 
over to Lizzy, Lucy, Emily, and Clara 


the dresses and ornaments which she 
had worn through one season, and which 
were not sufficiently worn out or old- 
fashioned to be passed over to her 
maid: and that she never invited them 
to her house in London or to Vivian 
Court unless there were people also 
invited—scientific and literary friends 
of Sir Louis—whom she did not think 
it worth her while to amuse. Of Hen- 
rietta she saw scarcely anything. They 
moved in totally different circles, she 
would inform her husband, when he 
complained of her never inviting Dr. 
and Mrs. Vandeleur to dinner. For 
Henrietta was Mrs. Vandeleur now. 
Before the two years had quite passed 
over, the doctor had married her, and 
taken her to his home. And although 
the Baronet’s wife had sneered her very 
worst, Henrietta had never repented her 
marriage with the hardworking London 
physician. Her home was a happy, 
peaceful one. Many an hour did her 
brother-in-law pass in her little drawing- 
room, when his own house was turned 
upside down by some féte, matinée 
musicale or otherwise, of his restless 
wife’s. Well would it have been had 
her ladyship’s vagaries ended in such 
matinées and soirées. But Sir Louis had 
far other and graver sources of discon- 
tent. Long before the honeymoon had 
waned, he had discovered that the 
beautiful creature whom he had looked 
upon somewhat in the light of an im- 
petuous child, did not care for him, but 
had merely married him to share his 
title. But the mortification of this 
discovery was as nothing to what he 
experienced rather more than a year 
later, on finding by accident that 
Captain Waldron’s visits at his house 
were become the talk of the clubs: 
that bets were given and taken as 
to the length of time her ladyship 
would take in making up her mind to 
brave disgrace for the sake of the 
handsome soldier. Sir Louis Vivian 
staggered, rather than walked, into his 
wife’s presence after hearing this horrible 
gossip. He knew she did not care for 
him, he had made up his mind to that ; 
but she had a child, an innocent baby. 
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If she was dead to all wifely affection, 
could she not at least remember that 
she was a mother? If she were pre- 
pared to cast away her own good 
name, at least let her pause for the sake 
of her poor baby’s. Had she thought, 
he asked fiercely, how that baby would 
be pointed at in after years, as the 
daughter of—of a woman who had dis- 
graced herself?° Good God! That it 
should have come to this, he cried. 
Had he not done his duty by her? Had 
she any reasonable cause for discontent ? 
Was she not able to gratify every whim? 
And Heaven knew their name was 
legion ! 

Lady Vivian was startled and silent 
at first, for it was a new thing to her to 
see her husband in a passion. But she 
presently recovered herself, and defied 
him to his face. The first heat of pas- 
sion over, Sir Louis felt how utterly 
useless it was to prolong a discussion 
with a woman, unreasonable at all times, 
and now roused to anger. He felt, too, 


that it would have been wiser had he 
waited till he was able to speak calmly 


and temperately. It was possible, he 
thought, relenting, that she had only 
been thoughtless. She and Captain 
Waldron were old friends and relatives. 
She was new to London life, and did 
not know how careful a young wife 
should be. Something of the kind he 
attempted to say, by way of an apology 
for his hasty words. His wife rejected 
both the apology and all subsequent 
attempts at reconciliation. She forced 
him to see that-the farther they were 
apart the better she was pleased ; and 
Sir Louis desisted at last in disgust. 
But Lady Vivian—although the rule of 
her life was never to allow any one to 
put her in the wrong—although she 
chose to defy her husband in words— 
saw clearly that, since people had begun 
to talk, Captain Waldron was better out 
of the way ; and accordingly intimated 
that the Captain’s visits must cease. 
She would have no correspondence, not 
she—was the answer he got to a piteous 
request that he might be allowed to 
write to her. There were too many 
servants about. She did not choose 


footmen and lady’s-maids to be prying 
and conjecturing and—who knows /— 
carrying stupid tales to her husband 
perhaps. 

“ You may run up now and then when 
you can get a day’s leave,” she said ; 
“but Ill have-no writing. If you 
write, I shall return the letter un- 
opened; give it to my husband, per- 
haps, to enclose to you! How would 
you like that, Monsieur Herbert? No, 
we live too much before the world. We 
are to be good friends always, of course ; 
but I won’t have you even so much as 
give me a look that may compromise me. 
And you can stay away altogether, if 
you choose,” she continued, in reply to 
some remonstrance of the Captain ; “and 
the very best thing you could do, if 
you are really as devoted to me as you 
say, would be to marry, and ask me to 
your wedding. That would shut people’s 
mouths. I tell you I don’t choose to 
be talked of except as a woman who 
leads the fashion. Why shouldn’t I go 
to your wedding?” cried her ladyship. 
“ You came to mine, didn’t you? Her- 
bert, I have no patience with you! You 
are too great a spooney !” 

Yes, Captain Waldron averred, he was 
a spooney : that was the right name for 
a man who let himself be played with 
as she had played with him. It was 
like a cat playing with a mouse, he said, 
with a bitter laugh. Her ladyship cut 
short his reproaches and dismissed him. 
And he went his ways—cursing him- 
self, Fate, Lady Vivian, and all things 
in creation; and feeling half inclined 
to marry Lizzie Maurice, for pure 
pique. 

Lady Vivian had taken care never to 
provoke a repetition of that first scene 
with her husband. His reproaches had 
galled her sorely, but she rather respected 
him for the anger that had prompted 
them. However, another cause of com- 
plaint arose, and gathered in magnitude 
as time went on. One of the strongest 
—almost the only strong—resolutions 
Lady Vivian had made before her 
marriage had been that she would never 
allow herself to run into debt. But her 
wants had increased with her position. 
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Gradually she found herself so much in- 
volved that she was forced to apply to 
her husband. His horror and distress 
were tenfold increased by the knowledge 
that he gained at the same time of her 
untruthfulness. It was the old story : 
the cooked accounts—misapplication and 
misappropriation of moneys, which had 
been her habit when keeping house at 
Wembury. Sir Louis carried this grief 
to his mother; the other he had kept 
to himself. But when he poured forth 
this trouble to her, and found the relief 
it was to unburden himself, a strong 
prompting came over him to tell her all. 
He forebore. Julia was the mother of 
his little ones—his Maudie and Bessie ; 
and for their sakes he kept silence. 
Mrs. Vivian saw that something re- 
mained untold, but did not press him. If 
he chose to tell her—well ; if not—well. 
In spite of that one consummate act of 
folly—his marriage,—she clung to her 
darling old belief in her son’s wisdom, 
and made an idol of that wisdom still. 
She had long seen that some unhappy 
secret lay on his mind ; that his life was 
empty and weary in spite of the press 
of work of all kinds with which he sur- 
rounded himself. That his wife contri- 
buted in no way to his happiness and 
comfort had been plain to her from the 
very first. Many and bitter were the 
tears Mrs. Vivian had shed since the 
beginning of her son’s prosperity. Many 
were the times when her spirit had 
risen in indignation at the small estima- 
tion in which his comfort and well-being 
were held by her daughter-in-law. She 
kept silence, at her son’s entreaty. For 
when on one occasion she had declared 
in the height of her maternal wrath 
that she would speak once for all to 
Lady Vivian, and find out_whether she 
were lost to ali sense of consideration, 
Sir Louis had raised his head from 
the mantelpiece—they were in Mrs. 
Vivian’s little drawing-room at Vivian 
Court—*“ Mother,” he said, “for my 
sake keep silence, now and always. If 
ever there is a scene between you and 
my wife, you will have to leave this 
house: she will make you, Mother, 
whether you will or not. And that, I 








think, would go as near to break my 
heart as anything could in this world. 
I am ashamed to have to say so to you, 
dear Mother ; but I know—I know that 
she would be glad to see you go. I 
know that if once she could bring you 
to a quarrel, she would say, ‘ Either 
Mrs. Vivian leaves this house, or I.’ 
And what could I say then? I married 
her, you know, Mother; I took her for 
better for worse. And there are the 
children, too,” he added, with a groan. 
“Stay with me for their sakes, if not for 
mine ; the poor little things are so fond 
of you. But you must keep quiet, if 
you stay, dear Mother,” he went on, 
with a piteous smile. ‘“ You must let 
me come and sit by your fire and tell 
out my grievances as they come, and 
never mind. Won't it make you more 
inclined to keep the peace with my Lady 
when I tell you that the only comfort 
of my life is to get to this corner of the 
house, where I know she—where, in 
short, I am sure of being quiet as long 
as I stay?” 

Yes, that was true enough, Mrs. 
Vivian admitted. Lady Vivian never 
troubled the dowager’s apartments with 
her presence; and, as Sir Louis had 
said, would have been delighted at the 
smallest pretext for making Mrs. Vivian 
quit her comfortable corner ; which pre- 
text the widow had as yet not given 
either in word or deed. She could 
not be complained of, or at any rate 
turned out of Vivian Court, because she 
kept silence ; so silence she resolved to 
keep, and did keep, for her son’s sake— 
albeit, as time went on, and she saw 
more and more of the levity of her 
daughter-in-law’s character, she would 
debate much within herself whether it 
were not her duty to speak. Lady 
Vivian, who fondly imagined that her 
flirtations were always kept within due 
bounds, would perhaps have been some- 
what astonished could she have known 
how lightly Mrs. Vivian regarded her, 
how totally without surprise she would 
be at any shortcomings of her daughter- 
in-law. But my Lady went her ways, 
as became her light nature, and never 
troubled her head as to what might be 
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the secret thoughts of the widow in her 
quiet nook at Vivian Court. 

And so they went on till Sir Louis, 
suddenly falling ill, caused the break- 
ing-up of the household. Mrs. Vivian 
would have come abroad too, to nurse 
herson. But no, Lady Vivian was deter- 
mined to have no mother-in-law spying 
out her actions on the Continent. She 
spoke out her mind plainly when Sir 
Louis expressed his wish that they 
should all travel south together. 

“Mrs. Vivian has her rooms at the 
Court,” she said; “let her keep to them. 
I never heard you say that it was pro- 
vided she was to travel with us wherever 
we went; I know, at least, that it was 
not so arranged in the marriage settle- 
ments. You and she may agree about 
it as you like, only let me know in time, 
because if she goes I stay at home with 
the children, and so I needn’t have my 
dresses packed.” 

Her ladyship knew that her husband 
would not part with the children. That 
hint about their staying with her gained 
her her point quite easily. 

“Why must women hate each other 
so?” Sir Louis murmured, feebly, when 
he repeated Lady Vivian’s words to 
his mother. “You must stay behind, 
Mother ; it can’t be helped. I hoped it 
would never have come to this; but so 
it is, and I’m beaten, as I told you I 
should be. You see I can’t leave her 
behind and take the children and you 
with me; and she knows that. And 
perhaps I ought not to leave her behind, 
even with the children. She is a hand- 
some woman, you know, Mother, and 
has always been much admired, and so 
on. And we had better be together, I 
think. Though what I shall do without 
you I can’t imagine ; especially as now 
that I’m so out of sorts I shall want to 
grumble more than ever.” 

Mrs. Vivian’s eyes filled with tears, 
few and bitter. She was getting old, 
and yet she saw, looking tremblingly 
forward, the possibility of her only son 
dying before her. Truly, in such a case, 
the tears of old age are the very waters 
of bitterness. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
NEW THOUGHTS AND OLD MEMORIES, 


Aut that lonely winter Mrs. Vivian’s 
sole comfort had been in her son’s fre- 
quent letters. Sitting by her fire, while 
the west wind roared in the tops of the 
fir-trees, she read them again and again 
as eagerly as if she had been a young 
woman, and the letters love-letters. As 
the winter passed, she became gradually 
aware of a different tone in his com- 
munications. There was less , apathy, 
less querulousness. Lady Vivian’s name 
was rarely mentioned, and though there 
was no lack of information about the 
children, and messages in plenty from 
them, there was more of other topics ; 
whereas formerly the children’s sayings 
and doings, much as they interested 
Mrs. Vivian, had often filled the paper 
more entirely than was agreeable to her. 
Now, as spring approached her son’s 
letters seemed to take the old tone of 
former years. There was less in them 
about his own health, and more about 
his own thoughts and doings; and 
throughout them there ran a strain of 
calmness and hopefulness which sent 
a glad thrill through the widow’s heart. 
God, she thought, bending her head 
reverently, had at last heard her un- 
wearied prayers ; her only son was given 
back to her. She had sometimes felt 
ungrateful, nay angry, at that gift of 
riches which had brought so many small 
crosses with it. She remembered such 
repinings with sad compunction now. 
For what indeed would have become 
of her, had not her son’s wealth enabled 
him to take Dr. Vandeleur’s advice and 
winter abroad, where the nipping east 
winds could not touch him? He would 
have died; Dr. Vandeleur said so. 
And she, miserable, would have been 
left to moan and tear her grey hair 
alone. 

Yes, alone. For that woman—so she 
spoke to herself of her handsome 
daughter-in-law — that woman would 
make no moan for her husband. In all 
the widow’s fears for her son, in all her 
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sorrow for his apparently frail tenure of 
life, indignation at Lady Vivian’s heart- 
lessness was largely intermixed. 

If her darling Louis died, thought 
Mrs. Vivian with an angry flush on her 
withered cheeks, that woman would not 
care, more than if he were a piece of 
worn-out furniture that must be con- 
signed to the lumber-room. If she 
wept indeed, her tears would be croco- 
dile’s tears, dried as soon as shed. 

She, the mother, would have to mourn 
alone. To her would fall the task of 
keeping the memory of their father 
green and lovely in the children’s hearts 
—not to Lady Vivian. 

But now she put away these sad 
forebodings. Her son was taking a 
fresh lease of life, and she could dry 
her tears, thank God, and take courage. 

A change there was in Sir Louis for 
the better, both in mind and body. 
As for his renewed health, the climate 
accounted sufficiently for that. As for 
the change in the tone of his mind, he 
was ignorant of its,cause, and, if he 
thought about it at all, had laid it to 
the account of renewed bodily vigour, 
till one day his consciousness was sud- 
denly sharpened by a chance word, and 
both cause and effect stood out clear 
before him. 

It was thus. 

Lady Vivian was out, and Sir Louis 
was spending his evening in Mrs. Rus- 
sell’s drawing-room. A quiet, friendly 
evening it had been, like the many that 
had gone before it. Mrs. Russell on 
her sofa as usual, her daughter working 
by her side; he, reclining in an arm- 
chair, speaking or keeping silence as he 
chose ; so without restraint had their 
intercourse become by this time. 

Estelle’s head had long bent over 
her work ; she had been very silent, he 
fancied, all the evening. She had in fact 
been making her arrangements in her 
own mind ; had been wishing—she was 
getting tired of wishing—that her hus- 
band would come to her before she and 
her mother left Pau. She would not 
ask him, however; she remembered 
with a slight stirring of her blood that 
letter of his, the first that had ever 


made her angry ; that letter in which 
he had besought her to be patient and 
“reasonable.” Unpleasant as it was to 
travel even a short distance without his 
accustomed escort, she determined with- 
in herself that nothing should induce 
her to ask him again to leave Toulouse 
on her account, or for her own mother’s 
convenience. Her mother’s health was 
improving ; she would be able to do 
without her by and by. Let Madame 
de Montaigu make much of her son 
for the time she would have him all to 
herself. Such had been the tenor of 
her thoughts during the long silence 
that Sir Louis had wondered at. So long 
it seemed to him at last, that he was on 
the point of addressing her with a 
question on some English book he had 
lent her, when she suddenly looked up, 
and said— 

“ We are going to leave Pau in a few 
days. I suppose Lady Vivian will be 
at home some time to-morrow aftermoon ; 
Mamma would like to call and say 
good-bye to her.” 

All the blood rushed to Sir Louis’s 
heart at those few calm words. Going? 
An end to those quiet, pleasant even- 
ings ? 

With a great effort he answered Estelle 
as calmly. “I think my wife will be 
at home. I will tell her.” Soon after- 
wards he took his leave, and descended 
to his own part of the house. 

But not to sleep. Long after Lady 
Vivian had returned from her party, 
and had dismissed her tired maid, did 
he walk up and down, up and down, 
like one possessed ; fighting—but how 
weakly !—with his own heart. 

He knew it all now. The light of a 
revelation had broken suddenly upon 
his blind ignorance. That strange, 
blessed quiet, that indefinable sense of 
well-being which had taken hold of 
soul and body, suave, soothing, and 
impalpable as the air he breathed—all, 
all, was the effect of her presence. In 
such harmony might his life have glided 
onward all these years, had she been by 
his side and not another. 

This hint of approaching departure 
had opened his eyes. But for that, he 
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might have lived on and on; unques- 
tioning, content to Le, because she was 
near. For it was the same Estelle, and 
yet not the same. The black robes, 
the drooping head, the calm self-pos- 
session of manner, all this belonged to 
a stranger. Only when he listened 
without looking at her did the girl 
Estelle come back to him unchanged. 
The sweet voice, the slight hesitation 
at times for an English word, the 
foreign idiom and foreign accent, all 


this went to make up the identity of 


the Estelle he had loved and _ lost. 
Fool that he had been! he cried aloud, 
clenching his hands in impotent anger ; 
fool, to think it possible he could be 
near her, and not love her! What of 
the change in her? What of her 
mourning robes? What though her 
head drooped, and her once lovely eyes 
had grown dim with weeping? What 
of all that, and more? He might have 
known that, alive or dead, fair or faded, 
she never could be less to him than the 
elect of his heart. There had her 
shrine been, never to be filled by 
another image as long as that heart 
beat. 

He confessed all this to himself, ex- 
pecting no return. At no time had he 
dared contemplate such a possibility ; 
and now that he knew her other self— 
the woman that had grown from the 
girl of fair promise—the belief was 
stronger in his mind that he had become 
less than nothing to her, and that her 
husband was all in all. Perhaps the 
secret of the intensity of his worship 
lay in this belief. Pain as it was to 
look back and think of what might 
have been—of that perfecting of his 
life which could never be—he hugged 
the pain as if it were pleasure, because 
with it came the thought of her trans- 
cendent goodness, of her perfect guile- 
lessness, of her unimpeachable loyalty 
to her husband. He was not a man 
worthy of her, perhaps. Who could 
be? Was he himself worthy to possess 
that perfect pearl ? 

He answered himself sadly in the 
negative. 

What had his life been, alas! since 
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he had lost the hope of calling her his 
own? A poor, mean, patched-up life, 
full of small aims and perfunctory work ; 
full of chafings and repinings at the 
inevitable: full of useless scorn, and, 
still more, useless anger. Could she 
have spoken, was that the life she would 
have bid him lead ? 

No; a thousand times no 

And this life of his, so full of small 
discords, had been resolved into perfect 
unison through her. Her presence aad 
orought harmony and rest with it. 

Must it all end? he asked. Must the 
old clash and jangle return to madden 
him? It could not be. He tried to 
shut out the very thought. 

He could not harm her; she was as 
one of God’s angels to him, and as far 
removed from the jar of earthly strife. 

He resolved that, wherever she went, 
he would endeavour to follow. Farther 
he did not look ; only to be near her 
was what he craved. As for harm to 
her or to himself, the longer he thought, 
the more he scorned the idea. Why, 
was he not on better terms with Lady 
Vivian? Had she not somehow lost 
her strange knack of ruffling him, since 
the beginning of those pleasant evenings 
in Mrs. Russell’s drawing-room ? 

* * * * 

“ We are going to Biarritz, and per- 
haps I may take a run into Spain, just 
for the sake of saying I have been there,” 
said Lady Vivian when Estelle and her 
mother went to make their adieux. 

Mrs. Russell said something polite 
about meeting at Cauterets. She must 
stay there at least three weeks for the 
baths. She should have much pleasure 
in thinking they might meet again ; 
which meant exactly nothing. But Sir 
Louis had written to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty about Harry Russell, and 
therefore Mrs, Russell bound herself over 
to practise all possible civility to his wife. 

“Sir Louis is a particularly well-read 
man,” Mrs. Russell observed to her 
daughter one evening when they had 
been about a week at Cauterets: “I 
miss his evening visits greatly. He quite 
makes up for his wife’s silliness.” 

Estelle did not answer for a moment. 
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Then she said coldly: “I thought him 
rather prosy sometimes,” 

“ Prosy? Oh dear, no! 
you be thinking of ?” 

“ His English politics, Mamma.” And 
as she spoke, she felt the blush which 
had dyed her cheeks when she first 
answered her mother, rising from cheek 
to forehead. 

“You are become so very French, 
you know,” replied Mrs. Russell, stifling 
a yawn behind a French newspaper, 
Estelle rose suddenly and left the room. 

Why did she not choose to confess 
that she missed the Baronet’s society ? 
Why had she given utterance to that 
lie? For a lie it was; she knew that 
as soon as she had spoken. 

True, she had been accustomed to the 
society of clever men ever since her 
marriage. True also, that Sir Louis 
Vivian’s frequent visits had supplied 
what had been an unacknowledged 
daily want, ever since her mother's 
health had so far improved as to be no 
longer a pressing anxiety. 

But although she had missed the 
clever talk she had been accustomed to, 
she had never missed the talkers. And 
she did miss Sir Louis. 

How much? she dared to ask herself. 

How much? she dared not answer. 

She rose and stood before her glass— 
stood scanning her face, with self-con- 
tempt written on every feature. 

“So!” she said at length, as she 
turned away. “So! I miss him. I? 
Is it come to this? And he is not my 
husband, nor my brother, nor my lover ; 
but just simply a man who wanted very 
much to marry me a long while ago, 
and who lost no time in consoling him- 
self with Julia Maurice. I wonder 
whether he did love me so much, then? 
It could not have been very deep love, 
or he would never have married that 
flirt. And I remember how he spoke 
once of English flirts; and I, poor little 
fool, felt so pleased that I had never 
flirted, and that he knew it! 

“And now what matters it what he 
said or thought? What right have I 
to remember anything that concerns 
hin? I have my husband who loves 


What can 


me—if not so well as he did once, at 
least as well as I deserve z 

Then her tears began to fall, for she 
remembered her boy, and the thought 
would force itself upon her that it was 
only since the boy’s death that her hus- 
band’s love had grown colder. Often 
during that winter, as she sat alone in 
the drawing-room after she had read 
her mother to sleep, had that thought 
intruded; but dimly, not putting itself 
into words. Now many little things 
gave it a clear shape, made it tangible 
enough for her mind to take hold of 
and not let go. 

Mrs. Russell had more than once 
thrown out hints of Raymond’s wish 
for an heir to his title. She had judged 
simply from her great knowledge of the 
world, not from anything Raymond had 
ever said. But Estelle felt that her 
mother did know the world, and that 
the fact of her possessing such know- 
ledge made her an infinitely superior 
woman to herself. And so the little, 
lightly uttered hint had had its weight, 
had sunk down into her mind, and was 
bearing its fruit, although she had told 
her mother what she truly believed her- 
self, that Raymond was not like other 
men. Lady Vivian, again, was a woman 
who knew the world, better perhaps 
than even Mrs. Russell. And she had 
expressed the same opinion in plain 
words as regarded herself, adding with 
the candid air which it was her habit 
to put on when she was going to say 
something especially unpleasant: “You'll 
find it so yourself, my dear, if you have 
not found it out already.” 

Estelle had almost hated her for 
making that speech. She would have 
written then to her husband to beg him 
to come to her, only she could not bear 
the idea of a refusal like the last. 
** No,” she thought, “I will do what he 
tells me ; I will be patient and wait. I 
know he will come as soon as his 
mother becomes quite unbearable.” 

And, still thinking, it occurred to 
her how like Lady Vivian’s domestic 
behaviour was, in some respects, to 
Madame de Montaigu’s. Only Ray- 
mond could run away from his mother, 
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and Sir Louis, poor man, was tied to 
his wife. And then pity for him rose 
pre-eminent, as it had done many atime 
before, when there had been those un- 
mistakeable symptoms of a storm in the 
Vivian household which rendered the 
position of a spectator so unpleasant. 
But she stopped herself. She was angry 
with herself for her pity. She would 
not—she had no right—to pity him, or 
to speculate how he could have yoked 
himself with such an unequal helpmeet. 
It was no business of hers. 

And now.she took a solemn vow that 
she would never willingly meet Sir 
Louis Vivian again: that there should 
be no communication on her part with 
Lady Vivian ; though the latter had 
suggested their taking several excursions 
together in the course of the summer, 
It was a comfort to remember that Sir 
Louis’s demeanour had been uniformly 
calm, rather cold than otherwise. 

“T know he is very proud, too,” she 
thought. “So proud that he would 
resent my pity. I'll stifle it. Why 
should I pity Julia Maurice’s husband ? 
Supposing she does not care for him, 
why, no doubt, he got accustomed to 
that long ago.” 

* * * * 

The days that followed were days of 
feverish restlessness to Estelle. 

She rose befure the sun had appeared 
above the mountains ; she took long walks, 
sketch-book in hand, before her mother 
was dressed. She read aloud for hours 
together without allowing a sign of 
weariness to escape her. She antici- 
pated every wish of her mother’s before 
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Mrs. Russell had time to express it. 
She sang little songs to herself as she 
worked. Habitually a silent woman, 
she now even counted her stitches 
aloud. All this strange bodily activity 
was forced on her by her steady resolu- 
tion not to think. She hated herself 
that her thoughts had gone so far al- 
ready. She longed for something— 
anything, no matter what—to happen, 
that might turn the current of her mind 
in some safe direction. 

She had her reward. The something 
came before long in the shape of Ray- 


mond’s long-delayed new book. Estelle 
read it through with avidity. Most of 


the pieces she had known before, though 
only in their more or less unpolished 
state. Here they were as gems, well 
cut, well set. 

Sitting with her husband’s book on 
her lap, she could let herself fall back 
again into her old daily attitude of 
stately quiescence ; could think, though 
with strange minglings of pleasure and 
pain, of the sweet hours she had passed 
in her pretty Paris boudoir, with her 
boy’s arms twined round her neck, and 
Raymond by her side ; could remember 
the long talks over a line, a word; the 
scratchings, the blottings-out ; —and, 
alas and alas! the clapping of hands 
and the tiny ripple of childish laughter 
when, after much cogitation and pulling 
of his moustache, “ Papa” found the 
right word, and abandoned the blurred 
page to “jolie Maman” to copy out 
fairly, Sweet,sad, wholesome memories! 
Amongst these she could safely linger, 
although they made her tears flow. 


To be continued. 
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OXFORD 


A story is told by Herodotus of a cer- 
tain king of Egypt, who wished to find 
out whether or not the language which 
his subjects spoke was the oldest in the 
world. He gave orders, accordingly, 
that two children who could not yet 
talk should be separated from their 
parents and should be brought up by 
themselves in a place where there 
should be no possibility of their hearing 
any language spoken, Egyptian or other. 
All inarticulate mumblings and gur- 
glings, in which modern mothers love to 
find such deep and mysterious meaning, 
were to be disregarded, but the peasant 
to whose care the infants were con- 
fided had strict orders to report to his 
royal master any words, or any sounds 
reasonably like words, which they might 
utter. The king thought that, of course, 
the children would talk in due time, 
and that, as they would not have been 
taught to speak in any one tongue in 
preference to any other, the first words 
which they would naturally use would be 
found to belong to that original language 
of which he was in search. The two 
unconscious philologists, meanwhile, 
were suckled by goats, as no woman 
could be trusted to be silent before 
them. The trusty peasant oneday entered 
the room where his charges were kept, 
when they immediately ran up to him, 
and, clasping his knees with their hands, 
lisped out the word “ Becos.” The 
matter was reported to the king. He 
made diligent inquiry amongst men of 
every nation, and at length discovered 
that, in the Phrygian language, “becos” 
meant “bread.” So his Majesty was 
satisfied that, of all the languages in the 
world, that spoken by the Phrygians 
was the oldest. 

Let us imagine that, in the present 
day, some Oriental potentate should 
wish to discover the best possible form 
in which the English language could be 
spoken. Let us suppose him to be 
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animated by not less than the usual 
respect which foreigners feel for Her 
Britannie Majesty’s English ; but let us 
remember that he cannot have failed to 
observe that a large portion of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s subjects are in the 
constant habit of falling away into that 
species of grammatical dissent which is 
technically known as “Slang.” The 
Oriental potentate, under these circum- 
stances, perhaps tries a similar experi- 
ment to that which silenced the doubts 
of the ancient Egyptian. He secures, 
let us say, the valuable services of two 
young Englishmen. He entrusts them 
to the care of a confidential servant, 
who has orders to volunteer no remarks 
to them and to answer none of their 
questions. All books, newspapers, and 
letters are to be kept sedulously out of 
their reach. They are permitted to 
play neither cards nor chess; every 
species of amusement which could pos- 
sibly suggest a topic for conversation is 
denied to them. Their royal enter- 
tainer is firmly convinced that, when at 
last all restraints are removed from 
them, and they are encouraged to speak, 
he will instantly discover how the Eng- 
lish language may be best and most 
respectably spoken. He tries the ex- 
periment, and the result is, that he is 
henceforward a staunch believer in the 
primacy of slang. He visits his cap- 
tives ; he inquires of them as to how 
they have passed their time, and he is 
told that they have found it “ awfully 
slow.” 

Without going so far as to assert 
that slang is everything that could be 
wished, it will probably be safe to say 
that slang now-a-days is a very consider- 
able fact. It is a fact which has had a 
past, and which will assuredly have a 
future. Our ancestors used words in 
jest which we use in earnest ; many a 
chance expression, uttered carelessly 
long ago, has since found a place in our 
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dictionaries. In days to come, the low- 
born phrases which are now looked 
down upon by believers in etymological 
caste, may be elevated and ennobled ; 
the suspected vocabulary which now 
enjoys at best a Bohemian existence, 
may be received into grammatical society. 
There are instances of words which were 
contemptuously rejected upon their first 
uppearance, but which have lived to 
triumph over their detractors, who died 
unknown. A man must have made for 
himself a distinguished reputation in 
some department of science or of art, 
before he can venture with any safety 
to throw discredit upon the study of that 
which may yet become the very language 
in which posterity will criticise his 
achievements. The study of language 
is an integral and essential part of the 
study of character: we must not acquit 
or condemn either a nation or an indivi- 
dual until we have heard what they 
have severally to say for themselves. ls 
it too much to ask for a few moments 
of time, and a few pages of type, for 
the brief examination of an institution so 
important in its effects and so universal 
in its influence as slang? It is a fact, 
and therefore should be acknowledged ; 
it is a custom, and therefore may be 
criticised ; it is a science, and therefore 
shall be discussed. 

It would not be easy, within the 
limits to which a magazine article is 
necessarily confined, to do anything like 
full justice to a subject upon which 
much has been said and more remains 
to say. It may perhaps suftice that the 
question of slang should be here regarded, 
not generally, but in one of its par- 
ticular manifestations. Such a method 
of considering the subject will certainly 
contract the sphere of our inquiries ; 
but, on the other hand, it will materially 
enhance their interest. The mass of 
readers, as a rule, do not care to have a 
problem or a theory considered wholly 
from a cosmopolitan point of view: a 
little judicious bias or prejudice on the 
part of an author tends to make his 
work at least more popular. A “ His- 
tory of European Morals” is a more 
readable book than a “ History of Human 


Morals” would be ; and perhaps it is 
safe to assert that a “ History of London 
Morals” would have a larger sale than 
either. Many a Cockney who would 
care nothing about the mysteries of the 
metropolis in general, would yet take 
the greatest delight in being initiated 
into the smaller secrets of Grosvenor 
Square. There is, upon this principle, 
a certain amount of excuse for the 
writer who shirks the enormous difli- 
culty of an essay upon the whole sub- 
ject of slang, and who confines himself 
to treating of one particular representa- 
tive department. The question then 
arises, Where is this representative de- 
partment to be found? Some species 
of slang will be, from their very nature, 
excluded from our discussion ; there is 
no need, for example, of a disquisition 
upon that particular form of compli- 
mentary address which is commonly 
known as “ Billingsgate.” There can 
be not much doubt, again, as to the 
inutility of criticising theatrical slang, 
cricketing, and all other athletic slang, 
or, in fact, of noticing any set of expres- 
sions which are merely technical and 
naturally connected with some special pro- 
fession or practice. The only language 
which deserves consideration from a 
social point of view is the language used 
in society ; and if the field of inquiry, 
even after having been so restricted, 
should appear yet too wide for a neces- 
sarily hurried investigation, such a por- 
tion of it should be selected as shall fairly 
represent the whole. The upper classes 
of English society appear to be fairly 
represented by those of their members 
who are at the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Cambridge and Oxford 
may be said to be socially and intel- 
lectually typical of young England, and 
a paper upon “Oxford Slang,” or upon 
“Cambridge Slang,” will probably suf- 
fice as a specimen essay upon the slang 
of all male society. A lady has no 
slang of her own, but she is generally 
content to borrow from her brother and 
his friends. Even, however, if there 
were a set of slang expressions sacred to 
female use, it might be more convenient 
to discuss them under the general head 
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of “ Ladies’ Conversation.” The pre- 
sent article shall devote itself to the 
exclusive consideration of “ Oxford 
Slang” as spoken in our own day. 
The writer would preliminarily impress 
two points upon the attention of his 
readers. Firstly, he does not wish to 
be accused of having expressed any 
opinion concerning the advantages or 
disadvantages of slang as an institution ; 
he simply accepts it as a fact. Secondly, 
he does not pretend to any special 
acumen or peculiar information which 
might give his criticisms an extrinsic 
value ; he desires to approach his sub- 
ject modestly and tentatively, as a man 
should do who is a searcher after, and 
not an expounder of, the truth. 

Oxfurd slang may be divided into 
two classes: there is the slang of the 
place, and there is the slang of the 
people. A discussion of the former 
class will constitute no part of the en- 
suing inquiry : expressions which have 
merely a local interest, or which are 
representative only of university cus- 
toms, may be allowed to pass without 
examination. It is not intended, for 
instance, to attempt any explanation of 
the fact that an undergraduate calls his 
first and last university examinations, 
respectively, “smalls” and “ greats ;” or 
to assign any historical or etymological 
origin to the expressions, “ ploughed,” 
“ gulfed,” and the like. These tigures 
of speech, and such as these, relate 
simply to the essential part of university 
life ; and they cannot be considered as 
likely to influence in any way the slang 
of non-university society. When, how- 
ever, we come to the latter of the two 
classes into which Oxford slang was 
above divided, we shall perhaps find 
our subject devoid neither of interest 
nor instruction. An average Oxford 
undergraduate probably uses more slang 
of a certain kind, in a given time, than 
any other human being. No matter what 
sort of conversational tune he may be 
playing, he keeps his slang-stop always 
pulled out. Repartee, more or less 
brilliant, is universally the mode in 
young Oxford. Everybody contributes 
his share to the common stock of verbal 


pleasantry which is unintermittently 
kept up from generation to generation. 
A man in society now-a-days, though he 
may not have sufficient wit, has at any 
rate sufficient memory, to make him 
amusing. If an undergraduate be blessed 
with no original sourees of social merri- 
ment, he has but to fill up certain con- 
versational formulas which have become 
part of undergraduate language, and he 
may well pass muster. ‘This system of 
being funny according to formulas is one 
of the most important elements in the 
slang of Oxford; and at the same time 
it is one of the most difficult to describe. 
We shall perhaps best explain our 
meaning by giving an instance of this 
patented jocularity. When a man sees 
that anything worthy of more than 
ordinary remark is happening, in which 
he is in any way connécted, he explains 
his astonishment as a species of cove- 
tousness, and instantly ‘“ troubles” his 
neighbour for the object which has 
caused the excitement: for example, if 
he sees his friend with a startlingly 
good, or bad, meerschaum, he says, “Oh! 
I'll trouble you for your pipe!” If he 
thinks that the weather is excessively 
warm, he exclaims, “Oh ! I'll trouble you 
for the heat!” This, strangely enough, 
is almost identical with the modern 
formula of the London street-boys, “ I'll 
have your hat!” If we compare the 
two expressions, we notice that Oxford 
has perhaps the advantage in point of 
politeness ; but that, on the other hand, 
the London phrase is the better one, as 
admitting of a less frequent application. 
Nothing can be more nauseous than to 
be obliged to listen continually to the 
conversation of a man who “troubles” 
you at every turn. Unfortunately, 
many of the slang expressions which 
are heard mainly or exclusively from 
Oxford men are available for such a 
eonstant use, that one soon grows tired 
of them. To many readers, however, 
the following specimens, taken at ran- 
dom from the slang which is most in 
vogue at Oxford at present, may be 
sufficiently new to be interesting. 

A man is said to be “in the swim” 
when any piece of good fortune has 
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happened, or seems likely to happen, to 
him. To have rowed one’s College-boat 
to the head of the river,—to have re- 
ceived a legacy,—to have made a good 
book on the Derby,—are any of them 
sufficient to have put one “in the 
swim.” The metaphor is piscatorial, 
“swim” being the term applied by 
Thames fishermen to those sections of 
the river which are especially frequented 
by fish. The angler who casts his bait 
into these may depend upon sport, 
whereas his neighbour at a little dis- 
tance may not have a nibble, being 
“out of the swim.” 

No more cruel fate can happen to an 
undergraduate than to be “out of it.” 
This is a phrase of very general applhi- 
cation. A man who is unwell, unhappy, 
in debt, or in any other respect uncom- 
fortable, considers himself, generally, as 
“out of it.” It never occurs to him to 
say what he is “out of.” If this ex- 
pression could be proved to have been 
derived from the one which we noticed 
first, then “out of it” would only mean 
“out of the swim.” But this is not 
likely. Probably the phrase belongs 
primarily to cricketers, who alternately 
have an innings and are “ out.” 

At the time when the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette was startling everybody with its 
revelations about “A night in a work- 
house,” an adjective, then very much in 
people’s mouths, acquired at Oxford a 
special meaning which it had never had 
before. Since that date, no worse com- 
pliment can be applied to anything 
than to say that it is “ casual.” 

There is another adjective something 
like the last in meaning, which may de- 
serve a notice here, although it is used 
at perhaps no more than one or two 
colleges in Oxford. This is the word 
“ gruttish,” derived from the substantive 
“rut.” Its origin is very unique. 
A few years ago it was the fashion in a 
certain set for a man to hail his friend 
with a greeting of ‘‘Here comes the 
great So-and-so!” The word “ great,” 
in the uncouth pronunciation of some 
rustic freshman, became corrupted into 
“ grut.” Now-a-days, “gruttish” meahs 
boorish, and a “ grut” is a bore. 
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Anything which is not “ casual” and 
not “ gruttish” is said to be “in good 
form.” Originally, perhaps, “good form” 
was the aim of boating men only ; but 
the expression has now attained a much 
wider signification. We may define a 
man who is always “in good form” in 
very much the same terms in which a 
well-bred man has been happily defined : 
he is one whom one likes at first sight, 
and whom one does not cease to like 
until he does something bad enough to 
make one alter one’s opinion of him. 

The word “bosh,” as almost syno- 
nymous with the word “rubbish,” is 
well known. Oxford elaims the credit 
of having invented the verb “ to bosh.” 
Its meaning is much the same as that 
of the kindred verb “to hustle.” 
“Boshing” a man is perhaps more 
violent than simply “ hustling” him. 
Both verbs, however, mean something 
like to “balk,” to “annoy,” or (when 
applied to things) to “spoil.” For 
instance, you “ hustle” a man by being 
rude to him ; you “bosh” his joke by 
refusing to laugh at it; you “ bosh” 
his chance of sleep by playing upon the 
cornet all night in the room next to 
him. The slang use of the verb “to 
hustle” is evidently only metaphorical, 
from the physical to the moral world. 
The other explains itself. 

One is said to “score off,” or to 
“notch,” any person over whom one 
obtains any advantage either in word or 
deed. To make a successful repartee to 
a friend’s remark is to “score off” him ; 
to secure for oneself that comfortable 
seat by the fire, for which you know 
that another man has been waiting, is 
to “notch” him. This, of course, is a 
metaphor taken from any game in which 
each point gained from one’s adversary 
is “ scored” or “ notched” for oneself. 

When a man has told, let us say, 
some story which has not had the in- 
tended comic effect, or when he is in 
any other way conscious of an involun- 
tary baldness in what he has just said, 
he helps out the deficiencies in his re- 
marks by affecting suddenly to remem- 
ber that he has only been quoting, and 
he instantly adds the pretended author's 
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name. Thus, one may often hear, in 
undergraduates’ society at Oxford, such 
an observation as, ‘Pass the wine, 
please. Shakspeare.” Such a form of 
witticism may have been at first in 
tended as a satire upon the system 
which attaches increasing importance to 
extreme accuracy, and which demands 
chapter and verse for every remark, and 
a raison @étre for everything. 

A very common method of “boshing” 
a man’s pun is to explain, sarcastically, 
and as it were for the benefit of the by- 
standers, the way in which it has evi- 
dently been made. Supposing that 
somebody in a company of under- 
graduates is talking, for example, of 
the Irish Church Question, and tries 
the hackneyed experiment of being 
funny about the “ Bill” and the abbre- 
viated Christian name of the present 
Premier, his neighbour will perhaps 
exclaim, “Yes! I see it!” and then 
kindly announce to the company, “ Play 
on the word Bill!” This joke is some- 
times put in a more abstruse form. If 
a witty remark is made, let us say, 
about port wine, some one says, “ Play 
on the word sherry!” or in some other 
way intimates that he appreciates the 
joker’s intention to be amusing rather 
than his success, Of course this is 
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always done in the most perfect good 
temper. 

The last expression on our list is one 
which has never quite succeeded in 
establishing itself as a genuine piece of 
Oxford slang. One may occasionally 
hear a man say that he intends to “ have 
a crib on” to do so-and-so. By this he 
means that he will make up a quiet 
party to do whatever he has mentioned. 
For example, “to have a crib on” to 
go to the Derby, is to arrange a com- 
fortable (perhaps a clandestine) trip to 
see the race. ‘ Crib,” in fact, is slang 
forsanctum. A man who has a sanctum 
can please himself as to whom he shall 
admit into it; a man who.“ has a crib 
on” will take care that no outsider 
is let in. 

In conclusion, we need offer no 
apology to our readers for having treated 
of such unimportant details as the above. 
The name prefixed to this essay was 
a warning that nothing very serious 
was to be expected. We crave, how- 
ever, the indulgence of two classes of 
seciety : we hope that ladies will forgive 
us if we have been dull, and that Oxford 
undergraduates will not be hard upon 
us, even although we should in some 
fashion have broken trust. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 
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BY FRANCIS W. ROWSELL, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


THe Pall Mall Gazette of the 20th 
Oct. announces as follows :—‘ Arrange- 
‘“* ments have been made for proceeding 
without delay with. the prosecution 
“of the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, vicar 
of Frome. On Thursday, the 28th 
“inst., the Dean of Arches will hear 
the argument on the admission of the 
“articles, and the argument on the 
merits will be heard on Wednesday, 
“the 10th of November. Whatever 
the decision of the Court of Arches 
may be, the case will go eventually 
“to the Judicial Committee of the 
“ Privy Council.” 

What is the Court of Arches, what is 
the Privy Council, that they should sit 
in judgment on causes ecclesiastical ? 
What is the nature of the machinery 
provided by law for the settlement of 
questions which may arisein the Church? 

These questions can hardly fail to 
have suggested themselves to the minds 
of laymen—to the minds of some of 
the clergy too—during the trial of the 
recent ecclesiastical suits. The strong 
protests which, since judgment was de 
livered in the Natal case, have been 
made by a section of Churchmen 
against the composition and jurisdic- 
tion of the Privy Council, have in- 
terested people still more in the matter. 
Some explanation of the legal relation 
of the Church to the State may there- 
fore not be unacceptable to our readers. 
It is our object to show the origin and 
nature of the several ecclesiastical courts, 
and especially to set forth the source of 
the authority of the Privy Council, a 
court spoken of as if it were the 
very tribunal of unbelieving heathen 
before whom the Apostle Paul wondered 
that Christians should dare to bring 
their suits. 

From the Norman Conquest till the 
reign of Edward the First ecclesiastics 
in England were for every purpose 





amenable only to strictly ecclesiastical 
courts, which had however, for certain 
important purposes, jurisdiction also 
over the laity. The attempts made by 
several kings, especially by Henry the 
Second, to put a bridle on the Church- 
men, proved ineffectual. But the moral 
effect of the “ Constitutions of Claren- 
don ”—marred though it was by the cri- 
minal blunder involved in the murder 
of Becket—was very considerable, and 
was apparent for years afterwards in 
the conduct of the Church towards the 
State. The precedent set by Henry 
the Second was never forgotten by the 
kings who came after him. The clergy, 
on their part, remembering how near they 
had been to subjection, were wise in time, 
and not only conceded points to reso- 
lute kings who required them, but were 


careful not to provoke such kings 
beyond the bounds of patience. Thus 


when Edward the First, annoyed at the 
immunity enjoyed by clerks from the 
just punishment of their crimes, in- 
sisted on some change in the lax system 
of the Church courts, the clergy con- 
sented to an Act of Parliament (the 
statute of Westminster the First, c. 2) 
which forbade the release of a felon 
clerk from the custody of the bishop 
until he had cleared himself by “ pur- 
gation,” ! or by some other mode, “so 
that the king shall not need to provide 
any other remedy therein.” There are 
many other instances of a desire, in- 
duced perhaps by necessity, on the part 
of the clergy to be on good terms with 
the king, most particularly with regard 
to appeals to Rome and interference by 
Rome, a point about which the kings 
were exceedingly sensitive, and upon 


1 “ Purgation” was the affirmation on oath 
by the accused person that he was innocent, 
supported by the oaths of twelve compurgators 
that they believed him. A jury of twelve 
clerks gave their verdict upon the proceedings. 
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which depended the real authority of 
the local ecclesiastical courts. 

Before proceeding to describe the 
ecclesiastical courts of to-day, that is to 
say, courts from whose decisions an ulti- 
mate appeal lies to the sovereign, it may 
be well to consider the same courts as 
they existed before the Reformation, 
with the causes of which they took 
cognizance, and their mode of procedure. 

The courts were three in number— 
the archdeacon’s, the bishop’s, and the 
archbishop’s. An appeal lay from the 
lower to the higher, and there was 
a right of final appeal to the judgment 
of the Pope, who could try the matter 
either before himself in Rome, or through 
a legate armed with full powers. These 
tribunals took cognizance of all ques- 
tions relative to the Church itself, 
and of all criminal, civil, or eccle- 
siastical matters in which clerks were 
concerned. They had jurisdiction also 
over laymen in questions pro salute 
anime. Such were brawling, doing 
violence, or committing other irreverent 
conduct in church or churchyard, 
neglecting to repair ecclesiastical build- 
ings, incest, or incontinence. Their 
jurisdiction further extended over all 
causes testamentary and matrimonial. 

It is difficult at this distance of time 
to ascertain with anything like certainty 
the precise method of procedure adopted 
anciently in these courts ; nor perhaps, ex- 
cept from an antiquarian’s point of view, 
is it of much importance to have it 
defined. ‘That the canon law was admi- 
nistered in them we know, and the 
probability is that the process was by 
citation and oral pleadings, though there 
is some ground for suggesting that 
written pleadings, as at the present day, 
were in vogue in some of them. One is 
at a loss to discover by what means the 
ecclesiastical judges compelled obedience 
to their citations, and to the orders made 
by them at the different stages of the 
suit. They had of course the eccle- 
siastical censures at their disposal, the 


highest being excommunication. These 
must have been weapons powerful 


enough, in a superstitious age, to deter 
from disobedience. But whether these 


or any less mighty means were used, it 
is certain that the arm of the common 
law did not exert itself to help the 
priestly tribunals. Yet it is probable 
also the common law courts considered 
it sufficient return to a writ of habeas 
corpus, if the gaoler stated in etfect that 
the prisoner was detained by order of 
the bishop or other recognised ecclesi- 
astical judge. 

The criminal jurisdiction of these 
courts sprang up in England, as has 
been said, at the time of the Norman 
Conquest. It was further moulded by 
successive prelates, who all aimed at 
making the Church and its ministers 
more and more independent of the State. 
On the ground that the saints were to 
judge the world, they deemed it im- 
proper that those who by their pro- 
fession might have been supposed to 
be saints should be called in question 
by the supposed representatives of the 
world. But “the world” could not 
shut its eyes to the fact that the clergy, 
though saints by profession, were by no 
means always saintsin practice. So far 
from being able to see why a clerk’s 
coat should save him from the grip of 
the severer law, it thought, on the con- 
trary, that he should be particularly 
subject to it, considering that the etfect 
of his ill example was more telling than 
that of a layman. A priest who had 
committed a murder the world held 
ought not to be treated otherwise than 
an ordinary man. If the latter was put 
to death, the former should not be 
handed over to his bishop for such 
correction as his bishop thought fit, and 
the canon law allowed. This was the 
rock on which Church and State split 
when Becket was primate, and the 
people clamoured for the trial and 
punishment, according to the common 
law, of a priest who had committed a 
rape on the person of a young woman 
in Herefordshire. This led to the 
“ Constitutions of Clarendon,” whereby 
the clergy renounced their right to a 
distinct tribunal. It also led to the 
murder of & Becket, whereby the salu- 
tary principles embodied in the “Con- 
stitutions” were indefinitely postponed 




















as to practice. Some of the caste privi- 
leges, such as sanctuary and benefit of 
clergy, which gradually came to be 
shared with certain of the laity, were 
early found to be so intolerable as to 
require curbing at all hazards, and the 
clergy, afraid of the determination they 
saw in opposition to them, wisely 
acquiesced in the Acts of Parliament 
which restrained these important privi- 
leges. With certain restrictions, how- 
ever, the ecclesiastical courts continued, 
down to the time of the Reformation, 
to administer criminal justice upon 
clerks. But the punishments, even for 
the gravest crimes, could not go beyond 
fine, imprisonment, and degradation from 
priestly rank, in some cases coupled 
with excommunication, 

It would seem, however, that the 
clergy, who were amenable to the eccle- 
siastical courts, were not altogether 
dead to their natural rights as citizens. 
We find an Act of Henry the Seventh’s 
(1 Hen. VII. c. 4) called “an Act to 
punish Priests for Incontinency by their 
Ordinaries,” which declares that bishops 
shall not be liable to an action for 
false imprisonment on account of their 
sending incontinent clerks to prison. 

Other matters relating to the clergy, 
noticed in these courts, were neglect of 
duty, immoral conduct, preaching doc- 
trines at variance with the Articles of 
the Church, suffering dilapidations. 
Laymen might be summoned for brawl- 
ing in church, fighting in churches or 
churchyards, incontinence, drunkenness, 
and the like, and also for maintaining 
propositions of faith contrary to those 
held by the Church. Jurisdiction was 
also given to them by a statute of 
Edward II. to try, and punish, any one, 
cleric or lay, who “defamed” a priest, 
that is, who wrongfully and falsely ac- 
cused him of incontinency. 

But it was in the matter of heresy 
that the ecclesiastical courts became 
most prominent, and for the purpose of 
stopping heresy they deemed the power 
already in their hands to be insufficient. 
Until the rise and growth of Wycliffism 
the spiritual courts had been able to 
deal effectually with such heresies as 
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presented themselves. These were pro- 
bably few, and rather fanciful than real. 
For three hundred years after the Con- 
quest men were too much occupied in 
accustoming themselves to the new 
state of things,—in welding the uncon- 
genial elements which were in England 
into one nation, in conducting the wars 
which were incidental to the establish- 
ment of a Norman kingdom in the 
country,—to allow of their entering upon 
original speculations on religious ques- 
tions. Besides which, the fear of the 
powers already in the hands of the clergy 
was enough to restrain the aspirations of 
those few who really found time to think. 
But after that period, when increasing 
corruption in the manners of Church- 
men, and the decrease of spirituality in 
their doctrine, had attracted attention, 
and had begotten thought on religious 
topics in the minds of men, differences 
arose between the thinkers and the 
Church, and the fanciful and the Church. 
The Church, which claimed to be on her 
part infallible, could not brook the differ- 
ences, called them heresies, offences 
against God and His truth, and de- 
manded that they should be punished 
as treason against the Most High. The 
threat and execution of the sentence of 
excommunication, which had formerly 
been strong enough to deter men, were 
now found to be insufficient. The new 
school repudiated of their own accord 
the Church which shut them out of 
communion, and denounced it as the 
preacher and maintainer of a lie. It 
was no punishment to them to be ex- 
communicated, for they were numerous 
enough to found a Church of their own, 
in which they found all the spiritual 
comfort they desired. Still they did 
not wish to be without the Church Ca- 
tholic; they claimed that they repre- 
sented the true Church, and that the 
established Church was the represen- 
tative of an impure form of it. They 
were to be found in all ranks and classes 
of society, though, as of old, it was the 
common people who heard them gladly. 
They taught in the universities through 
Wycliffe himself and his own im- 
mediate friends, as well as in the 
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country districts by means of the “ poor 
preachers,” who devoted themselves to 
the work, and went about preaching the 
Gospel of the Kingdom, as they said,— 
sowing tares in the garden of the Lord, 
said the established Churchmen. The 
efforts of the bishops and of Convoca- 
tion being unavailing to root out the 
heresy (consisting chiefly of those differ- 
ences on which all the Protestant 
Churches were founded), the Pope took 
up the matter. In bulls addressed to 
the king, the primate, and the University 
of Oxford, he respectively exhorted them 
with apostolic fervour to weed out the 
Lollers (/olium inter triticum) from 
the Church. 

The king (Richard II.) took time 
to consider, and then agreed to a 
statute, 5 Ric. IL. st. 2, e. 5, passed 
through Parliament by the clerical in- 
fluence, whereby it was ordered that 
preachers of heresy should be appre- 
hended on the requisition of the bishop, 
and imprisoned “till they will justify 
them, according to the law and reason 
of Holy Church.” More than this he 
did not do; but the primate assembled a 
council of the clergy, laying before them 
the papal bull, and requested their formal 
decision upon the doctrines of Wycliffe. 
Wycliffe had already in the late king’s 
reign been brought to answer before the 
Bishop of London in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, but being protected by the Duke 
of Lancaster and the Londoners, had 
escaped punishment. Now, however, 
his doctrines were formally investigated, 
and condemned as heretical by the 
consistory or bishop’s court. Wycliffe 
met the decision with the statement 
that his judges had “put an heresie 
upon Crist and the seyntes in hevyne,” 
and he declined to retract all, though 
he explained away some of his tenets. 

In spite of 5 Ric. Il. st. 2, « 5, 
which came into operation soon after 
this, the opinions of the Reformers 
gained ground, and the clergy made it 
a condition of their support to Henry 
the Fourth, that he should strengthen 
their hands in the war against heresy. 
Under his auspices the secular arm was 
first brought in to help the ecclesiastical 


courts in the punishment of delin- 
quents. The 2 Hen. IV. c. 15, after 
reciting that the Church of England 
was orthodox in its faith, provides, that 
heretics refusing to abjure their heresy, 
or relapsing after abjuration, should 
be delivered to the secular arm. The 
sheriff “the same persons, after such 
** sentence promulgate, shall receive, and 
them before the people in an high 
place see to be burnt ; that such punish- 
ment might strike fear into the minds 
of others, whereby no such wicked 
doctrines and heretical and erroneous 
opinions, nor their authors nor fautors, 
in this realm and dominions, against 
the Catholic faith, Christian law, and 
determination of Holy Church, be sus- 
“ tained or in any wise suffered.” But 
this was still deemed insufficient. A 
provision of Henry the Fifth, 2 Hen. 
V. st. 1, ec. 7, rules that the magis- 
trates should assist the ordinaries in 
exterminating heresy, that is to say, 
should arrest a man for heresy as 
they would arrest him for rifling a 
henroost, and hand him over to the 
bishop, and that persons convicted 
of heresy should be considered and 
treated as traitors also. In this manner 
there was placed in the hands of the 
ecclesiastical judges a power greater 
than the king’s, a power of inquisition 
into the very thoughts of men, and a 
power to punish with a most horrid 
form of death any thought which the 
bishop might deem to be an improper 
one. The clergy obtained the inter- 
vention of the secular arm in the matter 
of punishments, because, as the Jews 
pleaded before Pilate, it was not lawful 
for them to put any man to death. 
The canon law forbade the clergy to shed 
blood, and they carried their respect for 
the letter of this law to the uttermost 
when they provided, in the Act of Par- 
liament passed at their instance, that 
the punishment should be death by 
fire, which dried up the blood instead 
of spilling it. 

It is curious to remark, that the arch- 
bishop or bishop’s court before which 
heretics were tried seems to have 
consisted, not of any fixed number or 
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rank of persons, but of a council chosen 
at the discretion of the bishop, to sit 
with him as his assessors. It shows 
at all events a desire on the part of the 
bishop, acting according to the light 
that was in him, to do right, that in 
important cases involving difficult 
points of doctrine—one can hardly call 
it law—he summoned a large number 
of assessors to assist him in arriving at 
a judgment. Thus, in the case of Regi- 
nald Pecock, Bishop of Chichester, the 
author of “The Repressor” and many 
other works, towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury delivered the writings of 
the prisoner to twenty-four doctors, who 
were directed to examine them, and 
report whether there were heresies in 
them or not. They formed a sort of 
ecclesiastical grand jury ; and upon their 
presentment, which was to the effect 
that there were certain specified heresies 
in the books, the court, consisting of 
the archbishop and the Bishops of 
Lincoln and Rochester, gave judgment, 
after hearing what the Bishop of Chi- 
chester had to say in his own defence. 
They drew up a condemnation of a creed 
which Pecock had composed, and di- 
rected Dr. Pinchbeck to read it on the 
following Sunday at Paul’s Cross, and 
they required Pecock to retract his 
errors before a large meeting of bishops 
and of doctors, both secular and reli- 
gious, which was convened at Lambeth 
Palace three weeks afterwards, 

The practice of the courts in matters 
of heresy continued to be regulated ac- 
cording to the discretion of the bishop or 
wehbishop. The offence could be tried 
in either court, according to the rank of 
the offender, until the time of Henry 
the Eighth; and, to judge from the 
recital to the 25 Hen. VIII. c. 14, 
it would appear that the proceedings 
were latterly by no means fair and above- 
board, but arbitrary and oppressive. 
That statute complains of the general 
and large words of 2 Hen. IV. c. 15, 
under which heretics were still appre- 
hended, and says that they give the 
ordinaries power to arrest any “ whom 
they thought defamed or suspect of 


heresy.” Indeed, it says, not even “the 
** most expert and best learned man of 
“this your realm diligently lying in wait 
“upon himself can eschew and avoid the 
‘‘ penalties and dangers of the same Act 
* and canonical sanctions, if he should be 
“ examined upon such captious interroga- 
“ tory as is and hath been accustomed to 
*‘ be ministered by the ordinaries of this 
“realm in cases where they will suspect 
“any person or persons of heresy.” 

The statute of Henry 1V. was there- 
fore repealed, and it was ordered that 
because “it is not reasonable that any 
ordinary by any suspection conceived of 
his own fantasy” should put a man in 
peril, heretics were to be questioned in 
open court before the ordinary, and to 
have an open trial. At the same time 
it was ordered that it was not to be 
accounted heresy to speak against the 
Pope, or the canons, or against the 
spiritual laws promulgated by the 
Bishop of Rome. Yet heretics, proved 
to be so by the law of the realm, were 
to be punished as heretofore. 

The “laws of the realm” by which 
persons were adjudged heretics were 
henceforth the will of the king, whose 
enactments, legalized by a servile Par- 
liament, were of the bloodiest and most 
comprehensive kind. Framed on the 
“ cross-fishing” principle, they caught 
at the same time the conservatives of the 
old faith and the more advanced liberals 
of thejnew school, and the law of the 
Six Articles, or the “ Bloody Bill,” was 
especially destructive of all who thought 
the least differently from the king. The 
ecclesiastical courts of the new régime 
were charged with the administration of 
these laws, and the provisions of 25 
Hen. VIII. c. 14 were practically of 
little benefit. As a guide to the courts, 
however, it was provided by Act of Par- 
liament that the king was to be con- 
sidered as head of the Church, and that 
all those who taught anything contrary 
to the doctrines enunciated in his book of 
faith, “The Institution and the Erudition 
of a Christian Man,” or who should con- 
travene the articles set forth in his Acts, 
which made certain specific dogmas 
heretical, should be burned as heretics. 
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As regarded the canon law, it was ordered 
to be revised by royal commissioners, 
and until it should be revised, so 
much of it as was not contrary to 
the common law of England or the 
king’s prerogative was to be taken as in 
force. Henry, however, as head of the 
Church, claimed the power to bring 
ecclesiastical causes from the ordinary’s 
court, before himself in council, and he 
exercised this power in the case of Lam- 
bert, who was burned for heresy, and in 
several other cases, 

The canon law was not revised till 
the reign of James I. Till then, with 
the exception of Mary’s reign, when the 
old order of things was temporarily re- 
established, the law of the Church was 
virtually the will of the sovereign for 
the time being. In 1603 a set of canons 
were drawn up, out of the ancient 
canon law, by Convocation, and received 
the sanction of the king; but as the 
House of Commons did not approve 
them (and never has approved any, 
before or since), they were binding on 
the clergy only, if even on them. Pro- 
secutions for heresy ended in conviction, 
in James’s reign, and several persons 
suffered death by fire under sentence 
of the Tudor laws, though some of 
these, like the law of the Six Articles, 
had been repealed. Not till 29 Car. IT. 
c. 9 was the sting drawn from the 
heresy laws. By that statute the writ 
De heretico comburendo was abolished, 
“and all punishment by death in pur- 
“suance of any ecclesiastical censures 
“ was to be from henceforth utterly taken 
“ away and abolished, any law, statute, 
‘* canon, constitution, custom, or usage 
“ to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

It is a noticeable feature of the Re- 
formation that the ancient jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts was not taken 


away, though the ultimate appeal was’ 


changed from the Pope to the king. The 
practice and procedure remained much 
the same ; but it is probable that though 
the old laws respecting heresy were still 
unrepealed, the heresy causes brought 
before the courts were confined almost 
exclusively to articles framed upon the 
new statutes. As regards other matters, 
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of discipline, ritual, &c., there was not 
any change, but the jurisdiction of the 
courts on criminal process was greatly 
circumscribed by the curtailment of the 
benefit of clergy in many cases where 
before it had been allowed. 

Next to power over life and death, 
bestowed upon ecclesiastics by the 
heresy laws, stands excommunication. 
This and other censures proceeded at 
the discretion of the court, and were 
the causes of civil disability as well as 
of ecclesiastical punishment. Excom- 
munication was an ecclesiastical censure 
whereby the person against whom it 
was pronounced was for the time cast 
out of the communion of the Church, 
It was of two kinds, the greater and 
the lesser. The latter deprived the 
person sentenced of the sacraments and 
of the privilege of attending divine ser- 
vice of any kind ; the former deprived 
him not only of these, but also of the 
society and conversation of the faithful, 
that is to say, Christians were forbidden 
to have any dealings with him. If they 
disobeyed, they rendered themselves lia- 
ble to the lesser sentence, and if they per- 
sisted after due warning, to the greater. 
Thelightersentence might be pronounced 
on the moment, at the discretion of the 
judge, in order to compel obedience to 
the process of the courts, to compel a 
man to appear to a citation, or to carry 
out any interlocutory order. The graver 
sentence was not, except on important 
occasions, and by the mouth of high 
authorities, to be pronounced without 
some formal sentence declaratory of the 
reasons on which the sentence issued. 
An excommunicated person was to be 
to the faithful as “a heathen man and a 
publican,” until he had been received 
into the Church again after penance, by 
the properly-constituted authorities ; the 
questmen or churchwardens were bound 
(and are still required) to exclude him 
from church; he could not bring an 
action in any civil court, nor be presented 
to a benefice, nor be an advocate, nor a 
witness. If excommunicated by the 


greater sentence, he could not make a 
will, and in any case he was denied 
Christian burial unless he had been 














reconciled before death. The greater 
excommunication was promulgated in 
the church four times a year, with bell, 
candle, cross, and book, and it was com- 
petent to the bishop, unless the excom- 
municated person made his peace within 
six weeks, to issue his precept to the 
sheriff and have him arrested under the 
writ De excommunicatocapiendo, It seems 
there was some question about the pro- 
priety of the sheriff acting on the 
bishop’s certificate, considering that he 
was a royal officer, and answerable in 
damages to any one whom he detained 
unlawfully, and the point was mooted 
whether the sheriff was bound to act ex 
gratia regis or ex debito justitie. The 
question did not receive any solution, 
perhaps was not made of sufficient im- 
portance to demand one, till the reign of 
Elizabeth, when with the rise of the 
new faith came questions about the 
necessity of complying with old rules, 
and the 5 Eliz. c. 23 was passed in 
order to settle the matter. 

This statute set the case of the ex- 
communicated upon a distinct basis, It 
recited the difficulty which existed in 
the way of proceeding under the writ De 
cexcommunicato capiendo, Provision was 
made that the writ should issue out of 
the Court of Chancery on the bishop’s 
certiticate, and be returnable in term time 
in the King’s Bench, where the cause 
of arrest might be fully set forth, in 
order that the judges might see whether 
or not it was a proper one for the de- 
cision of the ecclesiastical judge. What 
were good causes for review in the 
ecclesiastical courts at the time may be 
learned from the thirteenth section of 
the Act, viz. original matter of heresy, 
refusing to have a child baptized, re- 
fusing “ to receive the holy communion 
“as it is now commonly used to be 
“received in the Church of England, 
“incontinency, usury, simony, perjury 
“in the ecclesiastical court, or idolatry.” 
The excommunicated man, once impri- 
soned, was only released on submission, 
signified to the Chancery by the bishop 
or archbishop. 

The disabilities attaching to excom- 
munication remained in force after the 
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Reformation, and indeed till the year 
1813. The Act 53 George IIT. ¢. 12,— 
an Act for the better regulation of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in England,—took 
away the power to give sentence of ex- 
communication except as a definitive 
sentence upon some legal cause, and 
utterly abolished all civil disabilities 
formerly consequent upon it. To the 
king was reserved power, if he chose 
to exercise it, of ordering the arrest 
of an excommunicated person for a 
period not exceeding six months. By 
the same Act provision was made for 
punishing by arrest any one who com- 
mitted contempt of the regular ecclesias- 
tical courts. 

Interdict, a punishment abandoned at 
the Reformation, proceeded at the dis- 
cretion of the judge, and prohibited 
divine services to the persons or places 
interdicted. Baptism was allowed be- 
cause of the uncertainty of life, but the 
Eucharist was permitted only in the 
article of death. Burial in consecrated 
ground might take place, but without 
any rites ; marriages were solemnized at 
the church door. 

Degradation and deprivation were 
applicable to clerks only. The former 
took place after conviction for heresy, 
and for atrociously scandalous conduct. 
The degradation of a priest was in this 
wise. Dressed in his full vestments, a 
chalice and a paten were put into his 
hands. The eucharistic vessels and the 
chasuble or scarlet robe were then taken 
from him, and he ceased to be a priest. A 
copy of the Bible was given to him and 
taken away, together with his stole or 
tippet, and he ceased to be a deacon. 
The removal of the alb or surplice and 
the maniple took with it the dignity of 
sub-deacon. The giving and taking away 
of a candlestick, a taper, and a small 
pitcher showed that the degree of 
acolyte had been abandoned. With his 
book of exorcisms the clerk gave up his 
power as an exorcist ; with his book of 
daily lessons his office of reader ; with 
a sexton’s gown and a church-door key 
his authority of sexton. Then the ton- 
sure was obliterated, and the bishop, in 
the name of the Church, completed the 
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man’s degradation thus: “ By the au- 
“ thority of God Almighty, the Father, 
“the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and of 
“us, we do take from thee the clericai 
“ habit, and do depose, degrade, despoil, 
“ and deprive thee of all order, benefit, 
“ and privilege of clergy.” 

Deprivation of benefice proceeded and 
proceeds on the commission of conduct 
declared by the common, statute, and 
canon law to be unworthy of a curate of 
souls. What this conduct is it would 
be long to state, but the common law 
courts prevent the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties (a bishop or the Dean of Arches 
ean “ deprive”) from playing the tyrant 
in the matter, by means of their writs of 
prohibition, which issue upon the com- 
mon law court being satisfied that an 
injustice or an impropriety is about to 
be committed. 

Suspension is the sentence which even 
the bishop’s chancellor can pronounce 
upon a clerk who has misconducted him- 
self. It is a temporary punishment of 
the same nature as deprivation, and 
subject to criticism and review by the 
civil courts. 

The modern courts for ecclesiastical 
causes are the same in name as their 
ancient prototypes, the king in council 
being however substituted for the Pope 
as the court of final appeal. The arch- 
deacon’s court is an inferior tribunal in 
which local matters of discipline, and 
cases where the jurisdiction is as it were 
voluntarily allowed by the suitors, are 
determined.' An appeal lies from it to 
the bishop, in whose court are brought 
all important causes, as in a court of first 
instance. Upon matters of comparatively 
minor importance, the bishop’s chan- 
cellor,—a civilian learned in the law, and 
of high professional status,—decides ; 

1 “The Archdeacon is called Oculus Epis- 
copi, and hath some jurisdiction of himself, as 
to visite his archdeaconry, and there to receive 
presentments (but he must referre them to the 
sishop to be corrected) ; he may induct those 
whome the Bishop hath instituted to any 
rectory, vicaredge, &c.; he may corrigere in 
levioribus ; he may see to the repaire of 
churches.” — From a MS. in Record Office, 
dated 24 March, 1636-7, published in a Par- 
liamentary Return, April 1868, by H. C. 
Rothery. 
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his power extending even to suspend- 
ing clerks for misbehaviour. Upon all 
graver causes the bishop, sitting with 
his chancellor as assessor, gives judg- 
ment, unless, as is more commonly the 
case, he sends the matter by “ letters of 
request” to the purely legal and more 
authoritative court of the archbishop, 
called the Court of Arches, on account of 
its having formerly held its sittings in 
the church of St. Mary of the Arches, 
or St. Mary-le-Bow. 

The Arches Court, over which a civi- 
lian Dean of Arches presides, is a court 
of appeal belonging to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury.’ It receives appeals from 
all the ecclesiastical courts inthe province 
of Canterbury, and entertains original 
suits on “letters of request” from any 
of the bishops. It has also episcopal 
jurisdiction over the thirteen parishes in 
London which are subject to the primate 
as bishop; and entertains appeals from 
the Court of Peculiars, which is also a 
court of the archbishop, having juris- 
diction over those parishes dispersed 
throughout the province of Canterbury 
which are under the episcopal authority 
of the archbishop. 

From this court an appeal formerly 
lay to the Pope, as supreme head of 
the Church, but since Henry the Eighth 


1 “The officiall principall (so called) of the 
Arches heareth and determineth all causes of 
appeales made to him from any of the Bishoppes 
that are Suffragans to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; for any nullitie, injustice, delay, 
or deniall of justice ; as also made from any of 
their Chancellors or Comissaries, or from their 
Archdeacons or the officialls of them, and from 
their severall Deanes and chapters of their 
Cathedrall churches that have any ecclesiasti- 
call jurisdiction etiam omisso medio. 

“ The said Court of the Arches did heretofore 
heare and determine any originall suits called 
out of any of his suffragans territories ; but 
now by a statute of 23 Henry VIII. none shall 
be cited to appeare out of the dioces where 
they dwell, which is the cause that few are 
called originally into the Court of Arches, un- 
lesse at the request of the ordinary, but only 
out of London dioces, who being called to Bow 
Church that is situate in the dioces of London, 
are not said to be called out of their dioces 
where they dwell.”—From a MS. in Record 
Office, dated 24 March, 1636-7, published 
in a Parliamentary Return, April 1868, by 
H. C. Rothery. 
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the appeal has been, till lately, to the 
king in his Chancery ; and since 2 and 
3 Will. IV. c. 92 to the king in his 
Privy Council. When the appeal lay to 
the Chancery, a commission was issued 
to certain delegates, chosen for the occa- 
sion, and these delegates tried the cause. 
Now the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, consisting of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the law lords, some retired judges, 
and for ecclesiastical causes the arch- 
bishops and sometimes certain bishops, 
is the ultimate court of appeal. It 
represents the king, who is by statute 
the head of the Church. 

The causes with which the ecclesi- 
astical courts concern themselves and 
upon which, under the watch-dog super- 
vision of the common law courts, they 
administer the canon and civil lawin Eng- 
land, are :—matters of Church discipline, 
ritual, immorality, misconduct in clerks, 
spoliation of one benefice by the holder 
of another, dilapidation of Church build- 
ings, neglect to repair churchyards, with- 
holding of tithes, and heresy. Till 
lately, also, they took cognizance, through 
a court called the Prerogative Court, of 
matrimonial and testamentary and in- 
testacy causes, Their jurisdiction in the 
latter was so old that a learned com- 
mentator says “it is not ascertained by 
any antient writer” when it began in 
England, but it was probably arrogated 
by the clergy as being the most likely 
persons to know what the last wishes 
of deceased were, and as the only men 
who could interpret the meaning of a 
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written document. Their jurisdiction in 
matrimonial matters was founded on the 
sacramental nature of the marriage tie, 
which was made in facie ecclesie only. 
Those who only could bind were those 
who only could loose, and who could 
declare the precise nature of the contract 
and the extent to which it was injured 
by irregularities in the parties or failure 
in the necessary obligations. The clergy, 
therefore, held the keys of marriage, and 
their practice was on sufficient cause 
shown to pronounce, according to the 
circumstances of the case, a divorce a 
mensa et thoro, which was a sentence of 
separation, or a divorce a vinculo matri- 
monit. Since the Reformation, however, 
Parliament, in the exercise of its para- 
mount power, encroached on this peculiar 
province of the ecclesiastical courts by 
granting divorces on petitions duly ascer- 
tained; and now, since the twentieth 
year of her Majesty’s reign, the juris- 
diction of the ecclesiastical courts, both 
in testamentary and matrimonial matters, 
has been taken away, and vested in the 
new courts for probate and matrimonial 
causes, 


The spirit of Henry the Second might 
be consoled for the miscarriage of the 
“ Constitutions of Clarendon,” could he 
see ecclesiastical courts in England, the 
distinctive feature of which is that no 
clergyman has the power to decide 
any matter of importance to the clergy, 
and no matter whatsoever which can 
seriously affect the laity. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 


BY F. 


Tuts work, the most costly and magni- 
ficent enterprise of modern times, is 
now so nearly approaching completion, 
that one may almost speak of it as de 


facto accomplished. The formal open- 


ing, as our readers are aware, has been 
fixed to take place on the 17th of the 
present month in the presence of the 
Emperor of Austria, the Empress of the 
French, the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
and a host of other exalted personages. 
To this accomplishment, it must be 
owned, England has in no way con- 
tributed. Indeed there is little exag- 
geration in saying that it has been 
carried through in spite of her opposi- 
tion ; certainly in the face of the most 
stolid indifference on her yart. The 
politician and the engineer whose 
opinions in their respective departments 
admitted of no dispute declared against 
the scheme, and the press naturally fol- 
lowed in the same strain. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s opposition may, it is true, at any 
period prove to have been a well-founded 
one : a very short time ought to show the 
fallacy of Stephenson’s condemnation. 
When England found her half-sulky 
efforts against the undertaking of no 
avail, she seems to have consoled herself 
by looking upon it as a chimera which 
would never come to anything, and has 
accordingly paid but little heed to its 
progress. A letter from the Duke of 
St. Alban’s to the 7'imes, in the spring 
of 1867, was the first endeavour to 
draw public attention to the fact that 
the canal was no myth, and that it was 
being constructed with an activity and 
energy of which people in England had 
no idea, But it is only very lately that 
we have shown any disposition to recog- 
nise the magnitude of the work, and 
award due merit to those whose energy 
and ingenuity have carried it on so near 
to ultimate completion. 


A, EATON. 


It will be unnecessary here to enume- 
rate the attempts which have at various 
periods of Egypt’s history been made to 
establish a water-communication between 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas: but 
it is worth while to note a difference 
between the present canal and all the 
other projected and accomplished ones, 
viz. that their Mediterranean point of 
departure was the Nile, and they were 
consequently part fresh water and part 
salt, while the present one. goes direct 
from sea to sea—the seas themselves 
furnishing its waters. Hence the ap- 
propriateness of the name, “ Mari- 
time Canal,” serving to distinguish it 
from the small Fresh-water Canal which 
the Company made a few years ago 
fiom near Zagazig, the then limit of 
cultivation at that part of the east 
of Egypt, to Suez, following the course, 
and in many places actually employing 
the bed, of the old Pharaonic canal. 
The history of this company, “La 
Compagnie Universelle du Canal Mari- 
time de Suez,”! is now pretty well 


1 The following table will show the pro- 
portion in which its shares were taken up in 
different countries :— on 
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known. It owes its existence to M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. In 1854 he 
obtained a concession for the making 
of a canal across the Isthmus of 
Suez from the then Viceroy of Egypt, 
Said Pasha. As the Sultan, however, 
withheld his assent, and various other 
hindrances occurred, nothing further was 
done till 1858, when subscriptions were 
first opened, and the company started 
with a paid-up capital ot 8,000, 0002. 
In 1859 the work was first begun, and 
was carried on until 1863 under the 
terms of the original concession chiefly 
by means of the feliaheen— Egyp- 
tian peasants—whom Said Pasha had 
agreed to furnish as labourers at the rate 
of 20,000 monthly. On the accession 
of Ismail Pasha, in the spring of 1863, 
the work suddenly came to a stand- 
still, as that prince refused to continue 
to supply the labourers; and, indeed, 
referred to the Sultan for revision all 
the terms of the concession granted by 
his predecessor. By the consent of all 
parties the Emperor of the French was 
named arbitrator, and he decided that 
the Company should give up some im- 
portant clauses, and that the Viceroy 
should pay them for so doing. Accord- 
ingly 78,000,000, francs, more than 
3,000,0002., were awarded to them for 
the withdrawal of the fellaheen, and 
the resumption of the lands originally 
granted ; the Company retaining only 
two hundred metres! on each side of 
the line of the canal, for the erection 
of workshops, deposit of soil exca- 
vated, &c. A further sum of 16,000,000 
francs was to be paid for the pur- 
chase of the Fresh-water Canal men- 
tioned above, and of the tolls levied on 
it; making in all a sum of nearly 
4,000,0002. At the beginning of these 
difficulties the Company were disposed 
to consider themselves badly treated, 
but in the end they had every reason to 
be satistied with the result. They got 
what they stood most in need of— 
money ; and they were forced into re- 
placing the manual labour of the fella- 
heen, who notwithstanding their num- 


1 The metre is 39°371 inches; and 100 


metres are 109 yards very nearly. 


bers made comparatively slow progress, 
by a system of machinery which, when 
one looks at the ingenuity displayed in 
its invention, and the enormous scale 
on which it has been ap; lie), must 
certainly be considered as one of the 
chief glories of the enterprise. In 1867, 
4,000,000/. more were raised, partly by 
means of a lottery. Since 1864 the 
work has been going on rapidly and 
without interruption. 


The present short account of the 
history and actual state of the canal 
is the result of two fortnights spent 
along its banks in 1867 and 1869, 
From the mouth of the Damietta branch 
of the Nile to the Gulf of Pelusium, 
there stretches a low belt of sand vary- 
ing in width from 200 to 300 yards, 
and serving to separate the Mediter- 
ranean from the waters of the Lake 
Menzaleh; though often when the lake 
is full, and the waves of the Mediter- 
ranean are high, the two meet across 
this slight boundary-line. In the month 
of April 1859 a small body of men, 
who might well be called the pioneers 
of the Suez Canal, headed by M. 
Laroche, landed at that spot of this 
narrow sandy slip which had been 
chosen as the starting-point of the 
canal from the Mediterranean, and the 
site of the city and port intended ulti- 
mately to rival Alexandria. It owed its 
selection not to its being the spot from 
which the shortest line across the 
Isthmus could be drawn—that would 
have been from the Gulf of Pelusium 
—pbut to its being that puint of the coast 
to which deep water approached the 
nearest. Here eight metres of water, 
equal to about 26 feet, the contemplated 
depth of the canal, were found at a 
distance of less than two miles; at the 
Gulf of Pelusium that depth only ex- 
isted at more than five miles from the 
coast. The spot was called Port Said 
in honour of the Viceroy, and a few 
wooden shanties soon took the place of 
the tents first put up. Hard indeed 
must have been the life of the first 
workers on this desolate strip of sand. 
The nearest place from which fresh water 
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could be procured was Damietta, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. It was brought 
thence across the Lake Menzaleh in Arab 
boats, but calms or storms often delayed 
the arrival of the looked-for store ; some- 
times indeed it was altogether lost, and 
the powers of endurance of the little 
band were sadly tried. After a time 
distilling machines were put up, and in 
1863 water was received through a pipe 
from the Fresh-water Canal, which had 
been completed to the centre of the 
Isthmus. 

The first thing to be done at Port 
Said was to make the ground on which 
to build the future town. This was 
done by dredging in the shallows of the 
lake close to the belt of sand ; the same 
operation serving at once to form an 
inner port, and to extend the area, and 
raise the height, of the dry land. When 
the fellaheen were withdrawn, and re- 
course was had to machinery for sup- 
plying their place, a great impetus was 
given to Port Said. It soon became 
perhaps the largest workshop in the 
world. The huge machines, which were 
to do the work hitherto done by hands 
and baskets, were brought piece by 
piece from France, and put together in 
long ranges of sheds erected along the 
inner port. In another part sprang 
up the works where Messrs. Dussaud 
were to make the huge cenerete blocks 
for the construction of the piers of the 
outer harbour. At the same time the 
dredging of this harbour was com- 
menced, and the sand taken up near 
the shore was utilized for making these 
blocks, which are composed entirely of 
this sand and of lime brought from 
Theil in France. The first block of 
the piers was laid in August 1865, 
and both were completed in Jan. 1869, 
the western to a length of more than 
two miles, and the eastern of more 
than a mile and a half.’ At their 
commencement from the shore they are 
nearly a mile distant from one another, 
but they gradually converge till at the 
mouth of the harbour there is not more 
than a quarter of a mile between them. 


1 The exact lengths are 3,500 and 2,500 
metres. 


It is more than probable that it will be 
necessary to lengthen these piers, so as 
to render the entrance to the harbour 
narrower and less exposed. Great fears 
were justly entertained that the sand 
which is continually drifting eastward 
from the mouths of the Nile would 
gradually silt up the harbour, notwith- 
standing the shelter afforded by the west 
pier. The piers were thus constructed : 
three blocks were placed side by side, 
then above them two more, and on this 
substratum others were dropped irre- 
gularly till the requisite height was 
reached. Between these irregularly-laid 
blocks there are of course large inter- 
stices, but it was supposed that these 
would be quickly closed up by different 
marine substances, which, adhering to 
the blocks, would, in conjunction with 
the drifting sand, form a sort of mortar 
sufficient to stop effectually every aper- 
ture. Thijs has not proved to be the 
case, and in the spring of this year a 
sloping bank of sand extended some 150 
feet into the harbour. One remedy pro- 
posed for this most serious evil, which 
if it does not threaten the existence of 
the harbour will much increase the ex- 
pense of its maintenance, is to build up 
the apertures with small stones; but 
there can be no doubt that it will tax 
all the energies of the conductors of the 
enterprise. 

Port Said now numbers more than 
10,000 inhabitants. The piers being 
finished, and the dredges and other 
machines all put together and des- 
patched to different parts of the canal, 
it lost for a time its busy aspect, but its 
increasing capabilities as a port soon 
brought fresh life and animation. Three 
inner basins have been dredged out, and 
the sandy mud raised forms the basis for 
quays and warehouses. Fresh water is 
still supplied from Ismailia, but another 
larger pipe has been added, and a big 
reservoir, called the Chateau d’Eau, 
holding sufficient for three days’ con- 
sumption, provides against the impro- 
bable accident of both pipes being out 
of order at the same time. The dredging 
of the vast area of the outer harbour 
is carried on unceasingly, the method 
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being the same as that employed so 
successfully, to take one among many 
instances, in the port of Glasgow. 

Let us leave now this “ Rendezvous 
maritime de l’Occident et de Orient,” 
to use the words of its enthusiastic 
founder, and passing through the har- 
bour, with the town and principal docks 
on the right hand, reach the point at 
which the canal proper may be said to 
begin. It commences with a wide 
sweep southwards—the town and har- 
bour facing nearly north-east—and runs 
in a straight line due north and south 
for forty-five kilometres,' through the 
Lake Menzaleh to Kantara, passing 
by the stations of Ras el-Ech? and the 
Cape. As far as Ras el-Ech there are 
always a few feet of water in the lake ; 
but beyond this point, excepting for a 
short time after the inundation of the 
Nile, it is little better than a morass, 
the upper surface consisting of a thin 
coating of clay, and the bottom of sand 
or mud, or a mixture of both. Great 
fears were entertained as tothe possibility 
of ever cutting a permanent channel 
through this unstable material, more 
especially at that point where the old 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile had to be 
crossed, and the mud was even more 
liquid than elsewhere. And for some 
time it certainly did seem as if the 
attempt would only furnish a converse 
parallel to the story of the Danaides 
and their tub, As fast as the mud was 
taken up by the dredges, and put out 
on either side to form banks, it sunk 
again by its own weight. The engineers 
were in despair, and the work threatened 
to come to a standstill ; when a Dalma- 
tian peasant, a second Brindley—rustécus 
illiteratusqgue—employed on one of the 
dredging machines, came forward and 
offered, if they would give him the use 
of all the matériel, to solve the difficulty. 
His offer was accepted, and a sort of con- 
tract for a few hundred yards was given 
him. He set the dredging machines again 
to work ; but as soon as they had put oat 

1 The kilometre is five-eighths of a mile. 

* The Canal Company’s method of spelling 
the Arabic names has been followed im this 
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on the line of ‘the bank just so much 
mud as would stay above the surface of 
the water, he stopped them to allow 
this small nucleus to harden, which it 
quickly did under an Egyptian sun. He 
then put on a little more mud, and 
let it harden again; and so on, bit by 
bit, till a good hard bank was made. 
The success of his simple expedient was 
complete, and the whole line of bank 
in this part was made in the same way. 
It is now being strengthened with loose 
stones, brought from quarries near 
Ismailia. Kantara is one of the prin- 
cipal stations on the canal, numbering 
about 2,000 inhabitants. It is situated 
on a chain of low sandhills, which divide 
Lake Menzaleh’ from Lake Ballah, and 
lies in the direct route between Exypt 
and Syria: that route which was once 
one of the greatest highways of the old 
world, and served as the causeway to 
succeeding armies of Egyptians, Assy- 
rians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
and French, all bent on war and 
plunder. The new highway that tra- 
verses it will, it is hoped, be devoted 
to peace and money-making. 

Svon after leaving Kantara, the canal 
quits the straight line it has hitherto 
pursued, and, with a few gradual, turns, 
passes through several shallow lakes, 
the principal of which is Lake Ballah, 
dotted here and there with tamarisk- 
tufted islets, to El Ferdane; and a short 
distance further on enters the heights 
of El-Guisr. Up to this point the 
whole of the country traversed, with 
the exception of the slight clay eleva- 
tion of Ras el-Ech, and the three sandy 
knolls of the Cape, Kantara, and E1 
Ferdane, lies either at, or below, the 
level of the Mediterranean; conse- 
quently, these slight eminences re- 
moved, and the difficulty of making 
the banks overcome, the channel was 
easily excavated by dredging, and 
there would be nothing particular to 
mention about it, were it not for the 
ingenious apparatus invented by M. 
lavailey for enabling the dredges to 
discharge their material at once upon the 
banks, and so to help to form them. This 
consists in a long iron spout of semi-ellip- 


tical form, 230 feet long, 5} wide from 
edge to edge, and 2 feet deep. It is 
supported by an iron framework, resting 
partly on the dredge and partly on a 
floating lighter. The dredge-buckets dis- 
charge their contents into this spout at a 
height of thirty-five feet above the water, 
and the stuff tlows easily down the slight 
incline at which the spout rests, and is 
deposited at a sufficient distance from 
the edge of the water to prevent all 
chance of its falling back into the canal. 
It is aided in this process by a constant 
flow of water pumped into the spout by 
a rotary engine, and by an endless chain 
with large pieces of wood attached to 
it, working along the whole length of 
the spout, and pushing oa stones or 
heavy lumps of clay that might cause 
obstruction. The amount of soil exca- 
vated and deposited on the banks by 
one of these long-spouted dredges is 
enormous—80,000 cubic metres a month 
is the average in soft soil ; but the dredge 
which in the month of April this year 
had the blue flag flying, indicative of 
its having obtained the prize for the 
most work done the month previous, 
had gained that distinction by no less 
a figure than 120,000 cubic metres. 
When the banks are too high to admit 
of the employment of the spouts, an- 
other method, hardly less ingenious, is 
used for disposing of the stuff. It is 
shot into a barge fitted with huge 
boxes. The barge as soon as filled is 
towed off, and placed underneath what 
is called an élévateur, This is an inclined 
tramway supported on an open iron 
framework, resting partly on a lighter 
and partly on a platform moving on 
rails along the bank. Up and down 
this tramway runs a waggon worked by 
an engine placed on the lighter. Hooks 
hanging from the waggon are fixed to 
one of the boxes, and the engine being 
set going, the box is hoisted up, and 
carried swinging below the waggon to 
the top of the tramway, where it tilts 
over, and having discharged itself, is run 
down again and dropped into the barge. 

On entering the heights of I1-Guisr, 
the scenery of the canal changes. The 
eye no longer rests on an almost un- 
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broken expanse of lake and morass, 
studded here and there with islets, and 
at times rendered gay and brilliant by in- 
numerable flocks—regiments one might 
almost call them, in such perfect and 
almost unbroken order are they drawn up 
—of rosy pelicans, scarlet flamingoes, 
and snow-white spoonbills. The view, if 
monotonous, has been at least extensive ; 
but now it is bounded on either side by 
a high wall of sand. The sewz/, as the 
French call it, of El-Guisr is rather 
less than ten miles in length, with a 
maximum height of about 65 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is composed 
chiefly of loose sand interspersed with 
beds of hard sand and clay. The work 
here was commenced by the fellaheen, 
who, with the primitive tools common 
to the Egyptian labourer, viz. hands for 
grubbing up the soil, and baskets for 
carrying it away, excavated a channel 
from 25 to 30 feet wide, and about five 
feet below the level of the sea) When 
they were withdrawn in 1863, the work 
was entrusted to M. Couvreux, who 
took a contract for completing the cutting 
to the full width, and to a depth of 
about ten feet below the sea-level. For 
doing this he employed a machine of 
his own invention called an excavateur 
—a sort of locomotive engine working 
behind it a chain of dredge-buckets on 
an inclined plane: on reaching the top 
of the plane, the buckets open at the 
bottom, and discharge their contents 
into waggons; these were drawn by 
locomotives to the top of the embank- 
ment, along a well-arranged network of 
tramways. M. Couvreux finished his 
contract in 1868, and then the deep 
dredging was continued by Messrs. Borel! 
and Lavalley; screw-lighters carrying 
away the stuff and discharging it into 
Lake Timsah. Soon after passing the en- 
campment of Ei-Guisr, and just before 
entering Lake Timsah, the canal makes 


1 While these pages are passing through 
the press, the death of this able and eminent 
engineer, to whom the enterprise probably 
owes more than toany one else, is announced. 
It is indeed hard that he should thus have 
been removed when on the very eve of his 
triumph, 


jecting promontories. 


a most awkward double bend. This 
was done by the engineers who traced 
the line in order to take advantage of a 
slight depression in the ground, and 
lessen the amount of excavation; but 
it is a fatal mistake, and must be recti- 
fied, as the width of the canal at that 
point will hardly admit of a long vessel 
getting safely round such turns. ‘he 
width, it should be stated, varies, at 
least at the water-line. In those parts 
where the soil is either below the surface 
of the sea, or not more than about seven 
feet above it, the width is nearly 330 
feet ; in those where the soil is higher 
it is not much over 190 feet. The width 
at the bottom, however, is throughout 
72 feet. The depth is 28 feet. 

On a prominent point at the end of 
the El-Guisr heights stands the chalet 
of the Viceroy, occupied by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on the occasion 
of their late visit to the canal. It com- 
mands a good view of a part of the deep 
cutting, and the distant prospect from 
it across Lake ‘Timsah is very fine. 

Lake Timsah was formerly a fresh- 
water lake receiving the overtlow of the 
Nile, and to judge by its name a great re- 
sort of crocodiles, timsah being the Arabic 
word for that animal. It had long, how- 
ever, been merely a lake in name, and 
no thing remained to mark its site but a 
deep depression in the desert till the 12th 
of December, 1866, when, through the 
channel already cut from Port Suid, the 
waters of the Mediterranean, regulated 
in their fall by a sluice 66 feet in width, 
began to pour into its bed; and on the 
12th of May, 1867, a regatta was held 
on its waters to celebrate its inauguration 
as an inland salt-water lake. 1t took 
80,000,000 cubic metres of water to fill 
it. The canal passes along its eastern 
shore, cutting through two or three pro- 
On the northern 
shore is the town of Ismailia, about a 
mile and a half from the canal. 

Ismailia, though inferior in size to 
either Port Said or Suez, may be said to 
have become from its central position the 
principal town on the Isthmus. 1t was 
not until the Fresh-water Canal had 
been extended from Tel-el-Wadee that 
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Ismailia began to spring up on the desert 
sand, and now it is one of the prettiest 
and most charming spots imaginable. 
Its trim houses, well-kept streets, and 
beautiful little gardens form a charac- 
teristic picture of French taste and 
neatness ; and it is difficult, looking at 
this delightful oasis, and feeling the 
fresh cool breeze from the lake on which 
it stands, to believe that only a very 
few years ago the whole was one glaring 
waste of barren desert sand. It seems 
only necessary to pour the waters of the 
Nile on the desert to produce a soil which 
will grow to perfection flowers, fruit, 
vegetables—in fact, anything. And, 
thanks to the Fresh-water Canal, Is- 
mailia has a plentiful supply of Nile 
water. Not far from the town are 
the fine pumping engines on which 
Port Said and the whole line of 
the canal between it and Ismailia are 
dependent for water. It is conveyed, 
as has been said, through two pipes, 
and at every kilometre there is an 
open tank accessible to man and beast. 
From 1,500 to 2,000 cubic metres 
of water are daily pumped along these 


pipes. The contractor, M. Lasseron, 
is paid one franc for every cubic 
metre. The rest of the line of the 


anal is more readily supplied with 
water, as the Fresh-water Canal con- 
tinued from Ismailia to Suez runs along- 
side it, at a distance varying from a few 
hundred yards to three miles. When 
this Fresh- water Canal was finished, in 
1864, it was determined that, in con- 
junction with the channel which already 
existed from Port Said to the borders 
of Lake Timsah, it should serve as an 
anticipatory means of communication 
between the two seas. Accordingly, a 
small branch salt-water channel was 
dug from the main channel up to 
Ismailia, a distance of about a mile 
and a half, and joined to the Fresh- 
water Canal by two locks. Other locks 
brought the Fresh-water Canal to the 
level of the Red Sea at Suez, and since 
1865 a continually increasing traffic has 
passed along this means of communi- 
cation between the two seas. During 
the Abyssinian war it was very largely 


made use of. It is time, however, to 
return to the canal. 

It passes, as has been said, along the 
eastern shore of Lake Timsah ; and as the 
maximum depth of the lake does not 
exceed twenty-two feet, the bottom of 
the channel had to be dredged. A large 
space of the lake will also be dredged 
out to the depth of the canal for the 
purpose of forming a harbour, with land- 
ing quays running along the northern 
side between the canal and Ismailia. 
Leaving the lake, and pursuing for a 
short distance a south-easterly direction, 
among tamarisk-tufted sand-hills, the 
cutting of Toussoum is entered, with 
rather a sharp curve. This curve will, 
like that at El-Guisr, have to be done 
away with. The heights of Toussoum, 
varying from fifteen to twenty feet, are 
composed chiefly of loose sand. The 
first channel to a few feet below the 
sea-level was, as at El-Guisr, excavated 
by the fellaheen. Dredges have com- 
pleted it, the stuff being taken and 
discharged close to the shores of Lake 
Timsah in lighters which, in order to 
admit of their getting rid of their con- 
tents in very shallow water, open at 
the side instead of at the bottom. 
Immediately after Toussoum comes the 
seuil of Serapeum, about three miles 
long, and from fifteen to twenty-five feet 
high, composed of sand with layers of 
clay and lime, and here and there a sort 
of half-formed rock, of shells embedded 
in lime. The withdrawal of the fellaheen 
took place before anything had been 
done here, and there being at that time 
little hope of free manual labour, it 
became a difficult problem to know how 
to get rid of the superficial soil. The 
difficulty was eventually met by a scheme 
which rivals any of the numerous inge- 
nious and skilful contrivances brought 
out in connexion with this canal. It was 
remarked that considerable depressions 
existed in the configuration of the soil 
which might easily be turned into, as it 
were, closed basins communicating with 
the line of the canal. Then, as the 
surface of Serapeum was about the 
same level with the Fresh-water Canal, 
distant only three miles, it appeared 
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possible to introduce its waters by a 
branch channel into these depressions, 
and convert them into lakes. This was 
accordingly done ; and dredges brought 
up from Port Said by the connected com- 
munication of the Maritime and Fresh- 
water Canals spoken of before, were 
floated into the artificial lakes, from 
which they made their own way into 
the line of the canal, and began clearing 
it out. Flat- bottomed, twin-screw 
lighters, opening at the side, carried the 
stuff away, and deposited it in the lakes, 
At the commencement of this enterprise 
a great cause of apprehension presented 
itself, which deserves mention, if only 
on account of the way in which it was 
proved groundless. It was feared that 
the light sand composing the upper 
surface of the soil would never hold 
water sufficiently, and that the loss by 
permeation and absorption would be 
greater than the flow from the Fresh- 
water Canal could supply. Nile water, 
however, contains an immense quantity 
of mud in solution, and this sandy soil 
is full of very fine calcareous particles ; 
the two soon mixed, and formed a coat- 
ing which rendered the sand quasi-im- 
permeable, and reduced the absorption 
to a minimum. While this work was 
going on transverse embankments kept 
the fresh water from running on the 
north side into the channel already cut 
from Lake Timsah, and on the south side 
into the low land between Serapeum and 
the Bitter Lakes. This latter portion, 
about a mile and a half in length, was 
excavated to the full depth by manual 
labour, chiefly European. 

The so-called Bitter Lakes were an 
extensive depression in the desert soil, 
about twenty-five miles long, from a 
quarter of a mile to six miles wide, and 
of an average depth in the centre of 
from eight to thirty feet below the sea- 
level. The bottom in the deepest 
parts was covered with a very thick 
deposit of salt, and the whole was in 
fact a sort of salt-water marsh. The 
high ground on the eastern side is dotted 
with tamarisk shrubs, forming, with the 
earth and sand at their roots, high 
mounds, which at a distance have so 





much the appearance of trees that the 
French have given it the name of the 
“ Forét.” The sandy, gravelly surface 
all about is strewn with shells, present- 
ing almost the appearance of a sea-beach. 
Some people consider this depression of 
the Bitter Lakes to have at one time 
formed the head of the Red Sea; and 
M. de Lesseps is of opinion that here 
must be placed the point of crossing 
of the Israelites. The narrowest and 
shallowest point in this depression serves 
to divide it into two unequal parts, that 
on the north being called the “ Grand 
Bassin,” and that on the south the 
** Petit Bassin,” “des Lacs Amers.” The 
former is about fifteen miles long, from 
five to six miles broad, and of an average 
depth of from twenty-five to thirty feet, 
the deepest part being covered with the 
salt-pan already mentioned ; the latter 
is about ten miles long, two miles broad, 
and with an average depth of fifteen 
feet. ‘The narrow neck that divided 
the two lakes was first cut through, 
and it then remained to fill them as 
Lake Timsah had been filled. For this 
purpose a weir was constructed ob- 
liquely across the line of the canal at 
the commencement of the depression, 
similar in principle to that which had 
regulated the flow of water into Lake 
Timsah, but far larger and stronger, it 
being over 300 feet in length—the largest 
sluice, probably, ever constructed. The 
flow of water could be regulated to a 
nicety by the gates. It had been in- 
tended that the inanguration of this 
stupendous undertaking should take 
place in the presence of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on their return from 
the Nile, but they had not arrived at 
the time that all was ready, and the 
sluices were first opened in the presence 
of the Viceroy, who, it is worthy of 
remark, had never before visited any 
part of the canal, political reasons having 
kept him from showing any public per- 
sonal interest in the undertaking up to 
this time. Onthe 17th of March, 1869, 
the two dams which, as the reader will 
remember, confined the fresh water in 
which the dredges were working through 
the heights of Serapeum, were cut, 
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some of the sluices were raised, and the 
filling of the Bitter Lakes commenced. 
It was a moment which had been looked 
forward to with great anxiety, nothing 
of the same kind ever having been 
before attempted on such a large svale. 
All, however, went well; the wooden 
barrage successfully withstood the rush 
and pressure of the water, and the only 
mishap was the upsetting of one of the 
dredges at Serapeum. There certainly 
were some other sufferers. The salt 
water killed all the fish which had come 
in with the fresh water from the Nile, 
aud for some days afterwards the canal 
was covered with their dead bodies. 
It has been calculated that it will take 
nineteen hundred millionsof cubic metres 
of water to fill the Bitter Lakes. In 
this estimate is included an allowance 
for evaporation and absorption, based 
upon minute and careful experiments. 
Of this enormous quantity of water the 
Mediterranean will supply the largest 
share, the Red Sea also contributing its 
quota.! 

The course of the canal follows a 
straight line from the cutting of Tous- 
soum to the centre of the “Grand 
Bassin ;” it then makes a bend east- 
ward, to near the commencement of the 
channel leading into the “Petit Bassin.” 
Through this channel it passes in a 
direction almost due east and west, and 
then, shortly before leaving the Bitter 
Lakes, resumes a direct southerly course. 
Its line through the lakes is carefully 
buoyed out, but a considerable portion 
of their area will be dredged out to 
the full depth of twenty-six feet, to 
serve, like Lake Timsah, as an inland 
harbour. 

On leaving the Bitter Lakes, the 
canal passes for a mile or two through 
a gradually rising ground to the seuzl 
of Chalouf el-Terraba. The plateau is 
here from twenty to twenty-five feet 
above the sea-level, and about six miles 
in length. A part of the surtace soil 


1 A telegram of the Ist October states that 
the barriers which regulated the flow from 
either sea have been re moved, and that the 
water in the Bitter Lakes is already within a 
few feet of the sea-level. 
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was excavated by the fellaheen. After 
their removal nothing was done till 
1866, and then the work was re- 
commenced upon a different system to 
any hitherto employed. It was let out 
by the piece to gangs of workmen, got 
together from all countries. They were 
provided with tools; and a system of 
tramways and inclined planes served for 
the conveyance and discharge of the 
material excavated. The soil consisted 
chietly of gypseous clay and pure clay, 
but an obstacle hitherto unmet with 
was encountered in the shape of a 
layer of rock several feet deep, and 
extending for about 400 yards along 
the cutting. It was composed prin- 
cipally of sandstone, with varieties of 
limestone and conglomerate, the latter 
in some places very hard, in dthers 
soft, as though recently formed. A few 
Italian miners soon removed it by blast- 
ing. The work here was considerably 
impeded by the great quantity of water 
found at a certain depth, and which was 
increased by the intiltration from the 
Fresh-water Canal, not a quarter of a 
mile distant. This water was kept under 
by engines, which pumped it over the 
west embankment into a part of the 
plain where a portion of the bed of the 
old Pharaonic canal offered a natural 
reservoir. ‘Traces of this old canal may 
be seen in many places, 

After Chalouf the canal enters with 
a gentle turn eastward what is called 
the Plain of Suez. This plain is a low 
marsh, with a thin coating of sand 
and a substratum of clay and mud. 
It is hardly more than a foot or two 
above the level of the sea, and, in- 
deed, at the period of high tides the 
waters of the Red Sea completely cover 
it. A first channel was cut by hand- 
labour, and it was intended to complete 
the depth by dredyes working in the 
water, which rapidly accumulated. But 
after the dredges, brought down the 
Fresh-water Canal, and floated thence 
by an ingenious contrivance into this 
channel, had begun their work, it was 
found that the nature of the soil in 
some parts was so solid as, if not to 
preclude the possibility of the dredges 
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working in it, at any rate to render 
their progress excessively slow, and 
the expense in repairing the damage to 
them by the great strain enormous. An- 
other system of procedure, presently to 
be explained, was accordingly adopted. 
It should here be stated that in 1868 
the contract for the completion of the 
whole work yet remaining to be done 
was taken by Messrs. Borel and Lavalley, 
who had been already so successfully 
engaged upon the greater portion of it. 
These gentlemen, by the terms of their 
contract, undertook to deliver up the 
canal in a completed and navigable state 
to the Company on the Ist of October, 
1869, under a penalty of 500,000 frances 
(20,0002.) for each mouth of delay. The 
slow progress made by the dredges in 
the Plain of Suez gave them little hope 
of completing this part of the canal 
in time; and, inverting the course 
hitherto pursued, they determined, if 
possible, to substitute hand-labour for 
machinery. The dredges were removed, 
the water pumped out, and all the hands 
available concentrated on this point. 
With the withdrawal of the fellaheen 
it had seemed as though manual labour 
would never again figure conspicuously 
in the accomplishment of any great part 
of the canal. European labourers, even 
if they could have been imported in 
sufficient numbers, would never have 
been able to support the climate, and the 
privations which the absence of water 
and of easy communication at that time 
rendered inevitable; and the natives 
who offered themselves voluntarily were 
very few in number—nor, indeed, were 
their services considered of much use. 
By dint of numbers during the conti- 
nuance of the corvée they had accom- 
plished a good deal, and moreover they 
cost but little: but their individual 
labour, though worth two or three pias- 
tres a day, was certainly not worth as 
many fraucs, the least that they could be 
had for as free agents. Gradually, as 
the means of providing them with food 
aud water increased, labourers became 
attracted from Europe, and in 1867 the 
Company found itself able to command 
some 3,000 or 4,000 men, exclusive of 


those employed on the dredges and other 
machine-work. They were a motley 
crew, from all parts of the south of 
Europe. At the same time the number 
of native candidates for work had also 
considerably increased ; Syrians too and 
Bedouin of the desert came flocking in. 
An increased want of hands made it 
necessary to accept everybody ; though, 
as has been said, oriental labour was not 
rated very highly, and involved certain 
disadvantages. For instance, these Arabs 
at first steadily refused to work by the 
piece. They wanted to be paid for each 
day’s labour, with the power of going 
away whenever they liked. And as un- 
remitting exertion is contrary to Arab 
habits, it was necessary to place over- 
seers to see that they earned a day’s 
wages. A certain time, too, was lost in 
teaching them to handle pickaxe and 
spade, and guide a wheelbarrow over a 
suspended plank, the first attempts gene- 
rally ending in an ignominious upset 
and redeposit of the contents whence 
they came. Another peculiarity they 
had, which made them at first rather 
expensive workers. It was noticed that 
the shovels served out to them were 
used up with curious rapidity. At last 
it happened to an inspector to discover 
evident marks of fire on one of the 
worn-out tools. On inquiry it was 
found that the Arabs had concluded 
that shovels, though they might be 
perverted to the purpose of digging, 
were evidently, by their shape, intended 
in the first instance for the roasting of 
coffee and corn, and they had accordingly 
so employed them. The difficulty of 
managing the tools their natural apti- 
tude tor imitation soon overcame. An 
appeal to their cupidity, unfailing means 
fur convincing an Arab, removed their 
objections to working by the piece. 
For instance, when a gang working by 
the day had earned altogether a certain 
sum, say forty napoleons, the inspector 
would show them a similar amount of 
work done by the piece in the same 
time by the same number of men for 
which tifty napoleons had been received, 
This argument usually proved irresis- 
tible, and as a general result both 
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contractors and workmen benefited. 
But though, as they improved in hand- 
ling their tools, the natives managed 
to do good work, they seldom or never 
could earn as much as Europeans, and 
while a worker in a European gang 
would earn from five to six franes a 
day, three or four were the native’s 
average gain, and gangs fresh to the 
work got perhaps only two. But these 
are large daily earnings for an Egyptian, 
a Syrian, or a Bedawee, and con- 
tinually increasing numbers came _ to 
supply the place of those who returned 
home to spread the story of the pro- 
fitable work to be done, and tell their 
listeners of the wonderful ““Goobaneyieh” 
which, though it made them work hard, 
did not bastinado them, and, wonder of 
wonders, actually paid them what it had 
promised, Many a “ Mashallah!” must 
this last statement have elicited. Thus 
it was that the contractors found them- 
selves able to command a supply of free 
manual labour beyond anything ever 
supposed possible, and they resolved to 
take advantage of it for executing the 
remaining six or seven miles of the canal 
from Chalouf to the commencement of 
the Suez lagoons. Nor did the result 
belie their expectations. In the month 
of April of the present year there were 
some 15,000 men at work. 

The whole scene along these six or 
seven miles was truly wonderful. Such 
a number and variety of men and 
animals were probably never before 
collected together in the prosecution of 
one work. Here were to be seen 
European gangs—Greeks, Albanians, 
Montenegrins, Germans, Italians, &c., 
generally working at the lower levels, 
and where the tramways and inclined 
planes carried away the déblazs. Their 
only animal helpers were mules to draw 
the waggons. Then would come groups 
of native gangs, the produce of their 
pickaxes and spades borne away in 
wheelbarrows, or on the backs of 
camels, horses, donkeys, and even 
children. Of these animals the donkeys 
were the most numerous, as well as 
the most intelligent. It was curious 
to watch them. Seldom did the boy 


whose post it was to drive them think 
of accompanying them; he generally 
stood at the top of the embankment, 
and emptied the contents of their 
baskets as they arrived. Below, as soon 
as the basket was loaded, one of 
the fillers would give the animal a 
smack with the spade, and an emphatic 
“ Empshee, ya kelb” (“Get along, O 
dog”’), and it would quietly move off, and 
gradually make its way to the top ; when, 
the basket emptied, it would be dis- 
missed with another “ empshee,” and 
proceed down again. These donkeys 
would preserve an unbroken line in 
mounting and descending the tortuous 
and steep incline, and if a stoppage 
took place, a shout from the men was 
sufficient to send them onagain. ‘Their 
only trappings were the open-mouthed 
sacks made of shreds of palm leaf, 
flung across their bare backs, forming a 


double pannier. The camels had a more. 


scientifically constructed burden, con- 
sisting of a pair of open wooden boxes 
closed at the bottom by doors fastened 
with a bolt; on the bolt being with- 
drawn the doors opened, and the boxes 
discharged their contents. In many 
places blasting was going on; the 
half-formed rock, composed of shells 
embedded in lime and sand, offering as 
stubborn a resistance to the pick as it 
had to the dredge buckets; at any rate 
blasting was the quicker process. Steam 
pumping-engines at intervals of a few 
hundred yards kept down the water 
which filtered in freely, and at the 
same time conveyed fresh water to 
cisterns placed at a short distance 


from one another on both sides of 


the canal. The Fresh-water Canal 
is about a quarter of a mile distant. 
The head-quarters of this busy scene 
was called the “Campement de la 
Plaine,” and consisted of an agglomera- 
tion of wooden huts lying in the swamp 
between the two canals. <A short dis- 
tance beyond commence what are called 
the Suez lagoons, and there a dam 
marked the end of this animated dry- 
work section. On the further side of 
the dam was water, and dredges were 
again to be seen at work. A first 
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shallow channel through these lagoons 
had been dug by hand. This soon filled, 
partly with salt water from the sur- 
rounding marshes, partly with fresh 
water brought through a narrow cut- 
ting from the Fresh-water Canal. The 
dredges with long spouts were then 
introduced, and carried on the work ; 
a dam just opposite what is calied the 
Quarantine station stopping the flow 
of the tide of the Red Sea. 

Shortly before reaching the lagoons 
the canal takes a slight turn eastwards, 
leaving the town of Suez about a mile 
and a half to the west; and then, tending 
westwards again, enters the head of the 
gulf opposite the roadstead, and rather 
more than a mile below the town. 
Its entire length from the harbour of 
Port Said to the roadstead of Suez is 
160 kilometres, just 100 miles. The last 
few hundred yards of the canal fol- 
low in the narrow channel that runs 
up from the roadstead to the town, and 
are bounded on the west by a break- 
water, which also serves as a protection 
to the new harbour at the head of the 
roads. The marshy ground behind the 
breakwater has been raised with the 
stuff excavated from the bed of the 
canal, and a dock and landing quays 
constructed on it. To the north are the 
arsenal and dry dock, and a railway 
station, destined to be the terminus of 
the Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez Rail- 
way. A branch line for goods already 
comes down to the dock, and the town 
will no doubt soon extend in this diree- 
tion. Suez has increased wonderfully 
within the last few years, and from a 
few hundred inhabitants, in sheds scat- 
tered here and there on the sand, has 
become a flourishing town with a popu- 
lation of 17,000. It cannot be said to 
owe its birth to the canal, as Port 
Said and Ismailia do; but its recent 
rapid increase and development is due 
to that work, and to its humble though 
most indispensable ancilla, the Fresh- 
water Canal, before the making of 
which all the water came to Suez by 
train from Cairo, as it did in more 
early days still on camels’ backs from a 
distance of several miles. 
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A few words remain to be said on 
the tolls to be levied, the method of 
transport, means of lighting, &c. to 
be employed on the canal. The tariff 
has been fixed at ten francs per 
ton measurement and ten francs per 
passenger. There were at one time 
various plans as to the means of loco- 
motion to be employed for getting 
vessels through. At first the idea was 
against their using their own propel- 
ling powers; they were to be towed 
either by tugs, paddle or screw, or 
working along an endless chain, or by 
locomotives running along a railway on 
the bank. Last year, however, a com- 
mission specially appointed of French 
engineers, contractors, shipowners, naval 
and merchant ship officers recommended 
that ships should employ their own 
means of propulsion, and that the mean 
rate of speed should be fixed at ten 
kilometres (6} miles) an hour. It is 
intended to try some electric system of 
lighting for marking the course through 
the Bitter Lakes at night; and should 
this prove successful, it will probably 
be applied along the whole length of the 
canal. Every ship will be obliged to take 
a certificated pilot on board. Besides 
Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lakes, 
there will be certain points at which 
ships can pass one another, the present 
width at the bottom, only seventy-two 
feet, being insufficient to allow ships of 
large tonnage to pass wherever they may 
happen to meet. 


We have now gone over the whole 
of this great work. That it will be 
ultimately completed there can be little 
doubt, though it is impossible to suppose 
that completion will have been attained 
in every part by the date fixed for the 
formal opening. But, even though the 
accomplishment of the canal be no 
longer a possibility, or a probability, 
but a certainty, the grave question 
still remains, Will anything come of 
it? Will the result be at all propor- 
tionate to the energy, and ingenuity, 
and, above all, the capital expended? 
Though these are problems which time 
and experience alone can solve, it may 
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not be amiss to examine a little some of 
the points connected with them, With 
regard to the maintenance of the canal 
as a serviceable and navigable channel 
between the two seas, the means and 
appliances which served to create will 
surely suilice for keeping in a state of 
efliciency. Great stress has been justly 
laid on the filling up with sand both at 
Port Said and along the canal, the fall- 
ing in of the banks, &c.; and no doubt 
all this will to a certain extent take place : 
still the providing against it presents no 
difficulty except that of expense. And 
thus the real question is, whether the 
traffic will be sufficient to meet this 
undoubtedly heavy expense. On this 
there are two points to be considered. 
What was the object for which the 
canal was constructed? Is that object 
likely to be attained? The practical 
object of the canal is to reduce the 
navigable distance between the West 
and the East by nearly 8,000 miles. 
From England to India, for example, 
the distance by the Cape of Good Hope 
is 15,000 miles; by the Suez Canal it 
will be 7,500. From this closer ap- 
proximation of East and West will 
result, it is expected, an industrial and 
commercial revolution of which the 
effects are incalculable. The two hun- 
dred millions of Europeans who send 
their manufactured products to the 
East, and the seven hundred millions of 
Orientals who consume those products, 
and send in exchange their raw mate- 
rials to the West, will be brought into 
closer, less costly, and more intimate 
relations. In considering whether this 
result is likely to be attained, it may 
not be out of place to recollect that 
up to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the commerce between East 
and West had all passed by one or 
other of the two branches of the Red 
Sea. The general insecurity of life 
and property which began to prevail 
when Syria and Egypt fell under the 
dominion of the Turks, and the conse- 
quently increased difficulties of tranship- 
ment from sea to sea, necessitated the 
employment of some other route ; and 
Vasco da Gama having just at that 


time doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
and reached Calicut, this circuitous sea- 
route became the highway between 
East and West. A few years ago a 
partial return was made to the old 
route ; hut though there was security, 
still the expense and trouble of tranship- 
ment and conveyance across Egypt was 
an effectual barrier to its being em- 
ployed for heavy goods. The case be- 
tween the two routes stood thus: by the 
Cape, cheapness, but with length of 
time ; by Egypt, shortness of time, but 
with expense and trouble. The canal 
secures shortness of time combined with 
cheapness and avoidance of trouble. As 
compared with the Cape route, the saving 
of time will considerably more than 
compensate for the expense of the tolls; 
and as compared with the land route 
through Egypt, while the time is nearly 
the same, the trouble is n7/, and the ex- 
pense considerably less—the railway 
charge for conveying goods between 
Alexandria and Suez being more than 
double the ten francs per ton! proposed 
as the rate for the canal. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that it 
is only by steamers that the canal 
route can be used. The difficult naviga- 
tion of the Red Sea, and the con- 
tinued prevalence in it of the same 
wind,? preclude the possibility of sail- 
ing ships being employed with any 
punctuality. Steamers will have to be 
employed, and commanded by a class of 
captains superior to the general run of 
small merchant-commanders. The recent 
misfortunes of the P. & O. Company 
show how tremendous are the risks 
which the Red Sea presents even to the 
experienced commanders of their boats. 


1 The rates by rail from Alexandria to Suez 
are :—Unaccelerated, 20s. per ton, with 8s. port 
dues ; accelerated, 90s. per ton. Passengers 
and mails will no doubt always go by railway 
across Egypt, Port Said being at least ten 
hours further than Alexandria from either 
Marseilles or Brindisi; and this, with the 
fifteen or twenty hours required for going 
through the canal, gives an advantage in time 
to the railway of nearly twenty-four hours. 

2 For six months in the year the north 
wind blows down the Red Sea ; for four months 
there are almost constant calms; and for the 
remaining two mouths there is south wind. 
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Much time, therefore, must inevitably 
elapse before anything like a full de- 
velopment of the anticicipated traffic 
can be realized; and this will be a 
crucial period for the canal. For while 
its expenses will probably exceed its 
revenue, it must still be kept in a 
state of perfect efficiency in order to 
induce contidence in its safety and 
capabilities, and prove beyond question 
the reality of the advantages which it 
offers. Many modifications and changes, 
all involving great outlay, will also 
have to be made during this time. The 
sharp turns must be done away, and 
the breadth and depth considerably 
increased before it can really be service- 
able for large ships. No doubt the 
energy which has hitherto so success 
fully overcome every obstacle will be 
equal to these emergencies. M. de 
Lesseps looks upon this canal as a 
sacred work which has been given him 
to accomplish ; and the faith which he 
has in his mission—a faith with which 
he has inspired all those who have so 
ably seconded him in his task — has 
never yet faltered, nor failed to justify 
itself by success. We in England should 
at any rate wish him God-speed ; for if 
he succeeds, we shall be, or we ought to 
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be, the greatest gainers by his success ; 
though possibly Italy will “be the 
country which will proportionately 
profit the most. 

With regard to the question of the 
neutrality of the canal, that will no 
doubt solve itself when occasion r quires, 
Of course, though the company calls 
itself an Ezyptian company, and flies 
the Exyptian flag, it is practically a 
French company, and France must 
necessarily have a preponderating inilu- 
ence in its affairs.  Lalmam qui meruit 
ferat—it would be rather too much to 
expect that it should give up what it 
has justly earned. Complications may 
arise, perhaps unpleasantly for England, 
but there is reassurance in the thought 
that every new path and opening for 
commercial intercourse is a fresh gua- 
rantee of peace; and as the greatest 
consumers always command the market, 
England should eventually have the 
practical control of this highway. She 
must recollect, however, that the success 
of the canal will aim a much greater 
blow at the monopoly she has enjoyed 
of the trade between the East and the 
West than any hitherto experienced, 
and that consequently she ought to be 
prepared for the struggle should it come. 





THE PRAYER 


Hear me, O Zeus my 
Thy son, though mortal ; 
To conquer many things, 


OF HERCULES. 


father, for I am thine, 
whom the fates have set 
and then to die, 


And see in death the face of equal gods, 
Behold, in patience I have tamed the brood 


Of Nemea and of Lerna, 


hallowed from fear 


The shadows of Erymanthus, driven their bane 


From the dark waters of 


the haunted lake. 


Still I sweep deaths from earth, and still the price, 
My own death, is not given. The gods are strong, 
And I know well that some immortal force 

Lives in this godsprung blood ; for in the night, 
And when Alcemene’s star is clear in heaven, 

I have heard falling from the upper sky 

His song whose harp calle! Ilion from the ground, 
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Who sings to gods for ever; and with strange hope 
The smile of the divine night makes me glad, 
Even as that look seen long ago in dreams, 
When of two women giving toil or ease 
I chose her who gave toil ; then in the dream 
I thought her face grew glorious ; and it passed, 
And lo, Alemene bending over me. 
But in this hour, O father, when all things droop, 
When on Cyllene or in deep-set brakes 
No louder sound than the cicada’s note 
Vexes Pan’s sleep at noon, in this faint hour, 
Not all for faintness, I have stayed my hand 
From helping men who blame and guard their lives, 
I have come in from weary, helpless men 
To ask at this thy altar for the end 
Of mortal thraldom, if now my time is full 
When I must pass among the kindred gods. 
O Zeus, strike me immortal where I stand, 
If such a death as opens deathless life 
Cannot pollute these walls; or if my fate 
Gives yet new labours, cheer me with a sign 
Of that for which I labour. 

So he prayed : 
But through the spear-hung trophies on the walls 
Trembled a brazen clangour, and overhead 
The temple-gloom was cloven and in large air, 
Like sacred Delos on the evening sea, 
Shone out clear thrones of gods, and faces of men 
Now gods, because they suffered: from the front 
Of that fair place Alemene looks on earth, 
With such a brow as if some speechless fame, 
Caught from quick mind to mind among the gods, 
Had told her that her son shall conquer death, 
And enter where the heroes speak of wars 
Waged in old days on earth, when hillside gleams 
Of windy sunshine in wide Thessaly 
Glanced on the spears of gods that fought for men. 
But at her side a maiden seems to wait 
A tarrying footfall on the floor of heaven, 
Nor heeds Apollo’s harping, though he sing 
Of Thetis whom a mortal won to wife. 





R. C. Jess. 





